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A'  B ' CHASE  PIANOS 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 
The  Conservatory  of  Music 

November  10th,  1921. 

Superintendent  Chas.  S.  Meek, 

Administration  Building,  Board  of  Education, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — - 

I am  always  glad  to  speak  a good  word  for  a first-class 
article  and  such  I believe  to  be  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano,  and  that 
I can  honestly  say  after  more  than  thirty  years’  acquaintance 
with  their  pianos.  They  have  been  in  use  in  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music  for  many  years  in  comparison  with  the  very 
best  pianos  of  other  makers,  have  maintained  their  standing 
with  our  faculty  and  students  as  of  supreme  excellence.  They 
are  so  solidly  built  that  I have  never  found  a piano  to  surpass 
them  in  durability  and  beauty  of  tone. 

I recommend  them  most  heartily  to  schools  and  con- 
servatories that  are  seeking  the  best. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  C.  W.  MORRISON. 


A.  B.  CHASE  PIANO  CO.,  Inc. 
Executive  Offices — 20  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City 


BOOKS 

Every  Real  Home  has  Books 

“You  can  tell  tlie  sort  of  people  who  live  in  a house  by  the  kind  of  Books  they  read 
and  the  odd  nooks  and  corners  where  you  find  them.  In  a cultured  household  you 
do  not  have  to  reach  very  far  for  a book” 


PICTURES 


Every  cultured  and  artistic  house  or  room  will  also  have  good  pictures. 
Our  fall  exhibition  of  the  above  is  now  ready. 

MAIL  ORDERS  A SPECIALTY 


A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON,  Oberlin,  O 


What  college  failed  to  give  him 


An  unusual  letter  from  a successful  man  to  a younger  man 


A hundred  men  graduate  from  college  in  the  same  class  with  identi- 
cally the  same  training.  At  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  a few 
of  the  hundred  have  forged  far  ahead.  They  have  “made  a place 
for  themselves”  while  the  great  majority  are  still  held — many 
of  them  permanently  held— in  the  routine  places  of  business. 


W HAT  causes  the  differ- 
ence? What  extra  training 
do  the  few  add  to  their  col- 
lege work  which  carries 
them  so  much  farther  and 
faster? 

A clear-cut,  interesting  answer 
to  that  question  was  given  recently 
in  a letter  by 

A college  man  to  whom 
success  came  early 

Stephen  B.  Mambert,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  widespread  enterprises 
established  by  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
is  still  in  his  early  thirties.  To  his 
desk  there  came  a letter  from  a 
young  man  in  Texas.  “I  am  con- 
ducting a little  business  here,”  the 
young  man  wrote.  “What  can  I 
do  to  grow  and  to  make  it  grow? 
Would  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  be  a paying  investment 
for  me?” 

To  which  Mr.  Mambert  replied: 

“In  answer  to  your  inquiry  I 
cannot  do  more  than  outline 

My  own  experience 

“The  chief  thing  I learned  in 
college  was  how  to  study.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  my 
schooling  provided  me  with  an 


opportunity  to  study  many  of  the 
things  which  are  regarded  as  valu- 
able, I very  keenly  felt,  upon  leav- 
ing college  and  entering  business, 
that  I was  like  a wheel  with  spokes 
of  different  lengths,  and  that  I 
needed  something  to  round  out 
and  to  bring  together  into  a com- 
plete whole  the  different  spoke 
lengths.  In  fact,  I entirely  lacked 
several  spokes.  In  my  individual 
case,  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  Course  served  this  very 
useful  purpose.” 

The  little  added  training  that 
makes  success 

What,  precisely,  did  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  give  to  Mr. 
Mambert  in  addition  to  what 
college  had  given  him? 

It  gave  him  the  same  sort  of 
graduate  training  in  business 
which  hospital  experience  gives 
to  the  physician,  or  the  law  office 
gives  to  the  lawyer.  This  training 
includes  a knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  every  major 
activity  in  business  — sales,  ac- 
counting, costs,  merchandising, 
advertising,  factory  and  office 
management,  corporation  finance. 

Add  this  training  to  the  four 
years  of  college,  and  you  give  a 
man  a distinct  advantage  over  his 


classmate  who  has  the  cultural  01 
technical  training  of  college  alone* 
And  the  cost  of  the  added  training 
in  money  and  time  is  trivial  ir 
comparison  with  the  rewards. 

A book  worth  sending  for 

The  facts  about  the  Alexandei 
Hamilton  Institute  — what  its 
Course  is,  and  just  what  it  ha; 
done  for  other  college  men  — have 
been  condensed  into  a 118-pag: 
book  “Forging  Ahead  in  Business.1' 
To  many  a man  the  evening  whicl 
he  spent  with  this  book  has  provec1 
more  valuable  than  any  other  in 
his  business  life.  There  is  a copj 
for  every  thoughtful  college  man; 
it  is  a book  well  worth  adding  tc 
your  business  library.  Merelj 
fill  in  the  coupon;  your  copy  wilt 
be  sent  at  once,  and  without  obli- 
gation. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

584  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 

Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in 
Business”  which  I may  keep 
without  obligation. 


Name 

Print  here 

Business 

Address 


Business 

Position.. 


Canadian  Address , C.  P.  R.  Building , Toronto:  Australian  Address , 1+2  IT  tinier  Street,  Sydney 


Copyright,  1922  , Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


This  Portrait  of 

Professor  A.  S.  Root 

was  chosen  as  first  of  the 
three  ranking  pictures  by  the 
Ohio  photographers  in  the 
Ohio-Michigan-Indiana  com- 
petition held  at  Cleveland  re- 
cently. 

Negative  by  O.  M.  Gatschene 
of 

The  Rice  Studio,  Oberlin,  O. 


The 

News  Printing  Co. 

Printers  of 
THE 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Agfvthing  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


This  Bank  is  thoroughly  equipped  to 
handle  all  lines  of  Banking  Business  and 
solicits  the  accounts  of  all  who  desire  and 
appreciate  a strong  banking  connection. 
Our  Banking  Service  includes: 

Checking  Accounts 
Savings  Accounts 
Certificates  of  Deposit 
Commercial  Loans 
Collateral  Loans 
Mortgage  Loans 
Investments 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange 
Safety  Deposit  Boxes 
And  Friendly  Service 

J.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 
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Member  of  Alumni  Magazines,  Associated 


Published  monthly,  except  in  August  and  September,  by 
THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

William  S.  Ament,  ’10,  Editor  and  Manager 

Subscriptions — Per  year  for  United  Stales  and  Canada  and  including  Membership  in  the 
Alumni  Association,  $3.50;  elsewhere,  $3.75;  Subscription  alone,  $2.50  and  $2.75  as  above; 
Single  copies,  25  cents. 

Communications  intended  for  publication  should  be  sent  to  W.  S.  Ament,  Alumni  Office, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  They  should  be  in  hand  before  the  15th  to  insure  attention  for  the  issue  of 
the  succeeding  month. 

Remittances  and  advertising  copy  should  be  sent  to  the  same  address.  Checks  should 
be  made  payable  to  “ The  Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin  College.”  National  Advertising  Rep 
resentative,  Roy  Barnhill,  Inc.,  23  E.  26th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  post  office,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  under  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1879. 


Established  1842 


THE 

Stieff 

PETITE 

GRAND 

for  those  to  whom 
quality  is  of  su- 
preme importance. 

CHARLES  M.  STIEFF,  Inc. 

STIEFF  HALL 
315  N.  Howard  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Bureau  of  College  Preparation 
and  College  Tutoring 


A.  M.  FOOTE,  A.  M. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  122- Iv  OBERLIN,  O. 


For  More  than  a Third  of  a Century 

Thousands  of  college  students  have  made  use  of  our  services 
since  this  bank  was  established  more  than  do  years  ago.  We 
believe  they  have  found  it  a sound,  absolutely  reliable,  and 
obliging  institution. 

THE  OBERLIN  BANK  COMPANY 

15  WEST  COLLEGE  STREET 


WHEN  VISITING  OBERLIN  STAY  AT 

The  Park  Hotel 


First-class  Dining  Room  Service  throughout  the  Year 


The  Alumni  Association 

OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


If  last  year’s  rate  of  increase  in  membership  and  sub- 
scriptions can  be  kept  up  until  next  July,  the  future  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  at  the  present  standard  will  be  assured. 
“Oberlin’s  ball  on  the  ten-yard  line!” 

Can  we  put  it  over? 


AS  A MEMBER  OF 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF 
OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


Agree  to  Pay  the  Association  Dues  as  Marked 

Mark  Here 


I Founders’  Membership  $500.00  or  more  $ 

II  Sustaining  Membership  $100.00  or  more  

III  Life  Membership,  one  payment  . . $50.00  

IV  Life  Membership,  six  annual  payments  of  10.00  

V Contributing  Membership  and  Alumni 

Magazine  one  year  . . . $5.00  $ 

VI  Active  or  Associate  Membership  and 

Alumni  Magazine  one  year  . . $3.50  $ 

VII  Active  or  Associate  Membership  alone  $2.50  $ 

VIII  Alumni  Magazine  alone  $2.50  $ 

IX  Alumni  Magazine  alone  on  Class 

Subscription  Plan  . . . $2.00  $ 


Total  $ 


For  all 

NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

in  the  classes  in  which 
guarantors  have  been 
found  for 

The  Class  Subscription  Plan 

the  subscription  for  the 
year  is 

$2.00 

For  all  others  the 
rates  are  as  listed  on 
the  card. 

The  Class  Subscrip- 
tion Plan  has  been 
adopted  by  the  follow- 
ing classes:  1875,  1885, 
1897,  1898,  1901,  1904, 
1910. 


Name 


Class 


Address 


Clip  this  pledge  blank  and 
send  it  in  with  your  subscription 


Date 


or  renewal. 
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The  second  year  of  a new  enterprise  is  a 
critical  period.  First  enthusiasm  has  lost  its 
white  heat,  but  the  habit  of  steady 
THE  support  has  not  yet  been  estab- 

SECOND  lished.  On  the  other  hand  the 

YEAR  possibilities  of  the  new  work,  in 
addition  to  the  program  of  service 
planned  during  the  initiation  of  the  enterprise, 
demand  even  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned. 

Nevertheless  the  second  year  of  the  Alumni 
Association  is  not  going  to  be  one  of  drives 
for  financial  support,  but  rather  one  of  un- 
flagging activity  in  behalf  of  alumni  and  col- 
lege. It  will  be  a year,  not  of  appeals,  but  of 
constructive  activity. 

The  alumni  have  put  their  hands  to  the 
plow  and  will  not  turn  back. 


During  the  first  blazing  days  of  September 
the  editor  checked  through  the  pile  of  news 
items  which  had  accumulated 

INTER-  on  his  desk  during  the  pre> 

NATIONAL  ceding  month  of  business  and 

NUMBER  vacation. 

On  August  twentieth  the  sub- 
stance of  the  report  of  the  "King-Crane  Com- 
mission,” concerning  mandates  in  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  was  released  for  the 
first  time  and  was  summarized  by  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker  in  Chapter  35  of  his  “America  and 
the  World  Peace,”  appearing  serially  in  the 
New  York  Times.  Dr.  Ruth  Parmelee  had 
recently  been  deported  from  Harpoot,  and  Miss 
Evelina  Belden  had  just  returned  from  her  year 
as  director  of  Social  Service  and  Junior  Red 
Cross  in  Poland.  Doctor  Wesley  M.  Stover  of 
Africa  and  Mr.  Lyle  Woodruff  of  Bulgaria  were 
being  mourned  by  their  friends  and  associates 
on  three  continents.  Theodore  Wilder  com- 
pleted his  two  years  as  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Ox- 
ford, and  his  father,  Doctor  George  Wilder,  re- 
turned to  his  chair  in  Peking  University.  Miss 
Alice  Cole  is  on  furlough  from  Japan  and  John 
Warner  on  leave  from  Rio  de  Janiero.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elgin  Sherk  (“Joy”  Smith)  began  their 
migration  to  Teheran,  Persia.  And,  in  addi- 
tion, news  reached  the  office  about  alumni  in 
England,  China,  South  Africa,  Angola,  Sum- 


atra, Burma,  Singapore,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

Since  this  is  the  nature  of  the  news  which 
comes  to  the  Alumni  Office,  the  statement  of 
the  General  Education  Board  that  Oberlin  is 
the  most  cosmopolitan  college  in  America  may 
well  be  recalled,  and  this  October  number  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine  is  hereby  dedicated  to 
the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  will  among  nations. 


During  the  year  1922-23  The  Alumni  Maga- 
zine intends  to  maintain  the  highest  standard 
reached  last  year.  Forty  pages 
THE  of  news  of  college  and  alumni 

ALUMNI  undertakings,  even  when  sup- 

MAGAZINE  plemented  with  half  a dozen 

photographs,  is  insufficient  to 
picture  the  innumerable  activities  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Oberlin, — but  it  is  more 
nearly  adequate  than  the  thirty-two  pages, 
which  was  the  standard  last  fall. 

Doctor  Wager  has  consented  to  maintain  his 
page  of  delightful  comment  on  any  subject 
from  Oberlin  Commencements  to  Shelley,  and, 
beginning  with  the  December  number,  Doctor 
Edward  Dickinson  will  have  another  page  for 
disquisitions  chiefly  musical.  Encyclicals  from 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  will  be  promul- 
gated by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Graham.  The  Student 
Life  section  will  be  written  probably  by  sev- 
eral students  representing  various  interests 
and  points  of  view.  Robert  Jamieson,  ’23,  edi- 
tor of  the  Oberlin  Review  and  captain  of  the 
baseball  team  will  take  time  from  his  various 
duties  to  report  the  athletic  situation  from 
month  to  month. 

Character  sketches  of  notable  alumni  will 
be  continued  but  not  confined  to  those  from 
the  younger  generations.  And,  most  import- 
ant of  all,  every  effort  will  be  expended  to 
keep  a large  volume  of  news  about  alumni  of 
every  class. 

In  addition  there  will  be  timely  articles 
such  as  Mr.  Brodie’s  on  the  Commission  on 
Near  Eastern  Mandates,  and  reviews  of  the 
work  of  different  departments  of  the  college 
in  continuation  of  the  accounts  already  pub- 
lished of  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  men,  the  Art  Department,  and  the 
Chemistry  Department.  Then,  if  space  per- 
mits,— but  it  won't. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


Reflections  on  Commencement 


=J 


Like  most  festivities,  commencements  are 
never  quite  so  delightful  as  they  promise  to 
be.  The  weather  is  bad,  or  the  speaker  is 
worse  than  usual,  or  the  right  people  do  not 
come — there  is  always  something  to  clcud  our 
recollection  of  what  should  be  among  the  high 
tides  in  our  calendar.  But  these  are  variable 
disappointments.  There  is  one  that  never 
varies,  and  that  is  the  failure  of  alumni  in 
general  to  pay  a little  visit  to  such  of  their 
old  teachers  as  they  remember  without  rancor. 
Of  course  there  are  blessed  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  with  what  appreciation  does  one 
recall  them!  But  they  are  all  too  few.  For 
days  beforehand  we  prepare  to  receive  our 
guests — some  vividly,  some  less  vividly  re- 
membered, but  all  welcome,  for  were  they  not 
once,  for  a longer  or  a shorter  time,  members 
of  the  family?  We  trim  our  lawns  and  tidy 
our  houses  and  press  our  clothes  and  don  an 
expression  of  pleased  expectancy;  hut  only  a 
few  faithful  souls  find  their  way  to  our  door- 
step to  say  “glad  to  see  you,”  or  drink  a cup 
of  tea,  or  even  talk  for  an  hour  of  old  times  and 
old  friends.  Toothless  and  doting,  we  sit  soli- 
tary in  the  chimney-corner  and  smoke  our 
meditative  pipes — metaphorically  speaking,  of 
course — while  the  children  of  our  bosoms,  now 
grown  to  years  of  indiscretion,  trip  their  syn- 
copated way  through  the  festivities  of  the 
week. 

I contend  that  something  should  be  done 
about  it.  Perhaps  the  Commencement  Com- 
mittee should  be  set  to  work;  for  we  seem  un- 
able nowadays  to  do  anything  on  our  own 
initiative.  We  have  to  hold  community  din- 
ners in  order  to  mitigate  the  relations  between 
fathers  and  sons.  We  are  invited  to  remember 
our  mothers  collectively  and  florally  on  one 
Sunday  of  the  year.  Why  should  not  a period 
be  set  aside  during  Commencement,  say  five 
minutes,  in  which -all  visiting  alumni  are  of- 
ficially invited  to  wear  a dandelion  in  their  but- 
tonholes and  think  tenderly  of  the  Faculty? 
That  might  break  the  spell.  A few  alumni 
each  year  might  be  stricken  with  remorse  or 
gratitude  or  curiosity  during  such  a period  of 
recollection  and  actually  call  upon  some  aU- 


but  forgotten  instructor,  until  presently  Com- 
mencement became  what  I insist  it  should  be, 
a genuine  family  gathering,  a spiritual  “old- 
home  week.” 

After  all,  you  know,  we  spent  four  years  to- 
gether in  the  pursuit  of  things  that  are  lovely 
and  of  good  report.  We  were  actually  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  republic  of  letters,  the  realm 
of  ideas.  We  talked  about  things  that  matter; 
we  thought  about  things  that  abide.  Whatever 
the  limitations  of  the  teacher  or  the  imma- 
turity of  the  student,  we  were  really  fellow- 
workers  in  the  most  urgent  of  all  causes,  for 
we  were  learning,  in  Bishop  Wilson’s  fine 
phrase  that  was  so  dear  to  Matthew  Arnold, 
“to  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail.” 
At  bottom,  beneath  all  our  blunders  and  triv- 
ialities and  eccentricities,  that  was  our  aim, 
and  the  memory  of  it  ought  to  hold  us  together. 

Why,  then,  should  we  act  as  if  we  had  no 
such  memories  in  common?  I sometimes 
wonder  whether  the  neglect  of  which  I speak 
is  due  to  sensitiveness.  Do  you  alumni 
imagine  that  your  teachers  forever  bear  in 
mind  the  shortcomings  of  your  youth,  scholas- 
tic or  other?  Or  do  you  too  vividly  and  un- 
charitably remember  ours?  Now  and  then  I 
think  uncomfortably  of  a blunt  reply  that  was 
made  to  me  years  ago  by  an  Oberlin  man  when 
I expressed  some  surprise  that  Oberlin  stu- 
dents took  so  little  pains  to  know  their  teach- 
ers personally.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  so 
small  a community  it  was  a pity  to  have  only 
class-room  relations  with  one  another,  espec- 
ially as  I was  then  fresh  from  an  institution 
■where,  as  I thought,  a better  custom  pre- 
vailed. “Well,”  remarked  this  plain-spoken 
youth,  who,  as  I remember,  had  red  hair,  " I 
suppose  that  if  Oberlin  students  don’t  visit 
their  instructors,  it  is  because  they  don't  care 
to.”  I hope  that  this  is  not  the  whole  story, 
but  I can  not  be  sure.  At  any  rate,  I should 
like  to  see  a committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider it.  Can’t  we  have  a “drive?” 

CHARLES  H.  A.  WAGER 
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Left  to  right — Dr.  George  R.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane, 
President  Henry  Churchill  King,  Professor  Albert  H.  Lybyer,  Capt 
William  Yale. 

“The  King-Crane  Commission”  and  the  Near  East 

Donald  M.  Brodie,  ’ll,  Secretary  of  the  Commission 


On  the  first  day  of  July,  1919,  the  village  of 
Amman  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Arabian 
desert  was  even  more  aroused  and  excited  than 
it  had  been  in  the  memorable  days  of  1918 
when  the  Arab  tribesmen  had  gathered  there 
to  attack  the  Turkish  army.  For  two  days 
troops  of  bronzed,  bearded  Arabs  had  galloped 
in  from  their  black  tents  far  out  on  the 
desert,  and  wTere  now  massed  about  a stone 
building  in  the  center  of  the  town.  Every  few 
minutes  the  door  opened,  the  name  of  an  Arab 
tribe  was  called,  and  ten  or  twelve  Arabs 
forced  their  wray  up  the  narrow  steps  while 
another  delegation  filed  out.  The  American 
commissioners  were  in  conference,  and,  like 
judges  of  old,  were  listening  to  the  pleadings 
of  the  people  of  the  Near  East. 

Shortly  before  the  Armistice  in  1918,  the 
British  and  French  governments  stated  in  a 
public  proclamation  that  in  waging  the  war 
in  the  east  their  purpose  was  to  aid  the  op- 
pressed peoples  so  long  under  the  rule  of  the 
Turk,  rather  than  any  selfish  desire  to  acquire 
additional  territory  for  a colonial  empire.  In 
January,  1919,  the  Council  of  the  Five  Powers 
decreed  that  certain  portions  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  should  be  aided  in  establishing  their 


own  national  governments  under  the  tempor- 
ary guidance  of  the  Great  Powers.  Still  later, 
in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Powers  provided  for  this  guidance  of  new 
nations  in  the  form  of  mandates  to  be  given 
by  the  League  to  the  guardian  Powers.  One 
clause  in  the  Covenant  has  this  further  state- 
ment, that  the  wishes  of  the  people  concerned 
shall  be  “a  principal  consideration”  in  the 
appointment  of  the  mandatory  power. 

In  order  to  fulfill  these  public  pledges  and 
declarations  the  Council  of  Four  agreed  upon 
the  formation  of  an  International  Commission 
on  Mandates  in  Turkey  consisting  of  two  com- 
missioners from  each  of  the  four  great  Powders. 
This  Commission  was  to  go  to  Turkey  and  in- 
quire the  opinions  and  preferences  of  all 
classes  and  parties  of  the  people.  Because  of 
the  opposition  of  one  of  the  Powers,  the  com- 
plete Commission  was  never  organized.  After 
three  months  of  delay  and  obstruction,  the 
American  Section  with  President  Henry 
Churchill  King  and  Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane  as 
the  two  commissioners,  left  Paris  for  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Near  East.  This  commis- 
sion was  quite  distinct  from  the  Harbord  Com- 
mission that  later  went  to  Armenia  to  investi- 
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gate  the  practicability  of  a mandate  for  Ar- 
menia. For  three  months  Mr.  Crane,  Dr.  King 
and  their  associates  toured  the  Turldsh  Empire 
carrying  out  the  instructions  previously  given 
to  the  International  Commission. 

The  tale  of  their  travels  would  be  well 
worth  the  telling.  For  three  voyages  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  one  on  the  Black  Sea 
American  destroyers  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Commission.  Neptune  was  friendly  and  it 
was  a real  delight  to  wind  down  the  historic 
Dardanelles  and  through  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean  on  these  marvels  of  marine  genius. 
Lord  Allenby’s  yacht  was  also  used  for  a 
memorable  trip  along  the  Syrian  coast  when 
the  winds  and  waves  were  not  quite  so  favor- 
able. On  land,  although  the  Commission  tried 
out  almost  everything  including  special  trains 
on  the  Hedjaz  and  Bagdad  railways,  the  great- 
er part  of  the  journey  was  made  possible  by 
the  only  real  rival  of  the  camel,  the  Ford  car. 
With  eight  of  these  the  Commission  bumped, 
rattled  and  jolted  over  thousands  of  miles  of 
roads,  near  roads,  trails,  rocks  and  sand,  and 
covered  much  more  territory  than  could  have 
been  visited  in  any  other  way. 

But  by  all  odds  the  most  interesting  bit  of 
travel  was  a wild  ride  with  a band  of  Bedoums, 
from  the  Hedjaz  railway  to  Amman.  The  Com- 
mission had  fondly  hoped  that  the  safest, 
steadiest  horses  would  be  given  them  and 
also  that  the  troops  would  ride  in  an  orderly 
and  dignified  procession  but  both  hopes  were 
disastrously  shattered.  For  three  miles  with- 
out a break  the  cavalcade  raced  down  a rough 
trail  with  all  the  abandon  of  a border  raid  and 
while  today  the  little  episode  is  an  amusing 
memory  it  had  its  serious  aspect  at  the  time. 
I understand  that  President  King  once  re- 
counted something  of  this  adventure  but  prob- 
ably he  did  not  add  that  despite  his  seniority 
he  galloped  boldly  ahead  and  outrode  several 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  Commission. 

Although  the  Commission  were  on  a rush- 
hour,  strictly-business  schedule  the  oriental 
frequently  combines  hospitality  and  official 
duties  in  such  a way  that  they  can  not  be  sep- 
arated. In  consequence  it  was  really  necessary 
to  attend  a number  of  entertainments  and  re- 
ceptions which  were  both  enjoyable  and  valu- 
able in  their  revelations  of  eastern  character 
and  customs.  Among  the  most  interesting 
were  an  evening  reception  given  by  the  most 
influential  of  all  Turkish  women,  Halide  Han- 
oum,  now  one  of  the  nationalist  leaders,  and  a 


dinner  with  Prince  Feisal  in  one  of  the  lovely 
gardens  of  Damascus  at  which  the  guests  were 
all  attired  in  Arab  garb  and  were  given  an 
Arab  dinner  and  entertainment  in  the  manner 
of  Haroun  el  Raschid.  Throughout  the  tour 
the  Commission  were  frequently  entertained 
by  the  British  and  French  civil  and  military 
officials  in  control  of  the  occupation.  This 
fleeting  contact  with  these  soldier-administra- 
tors, many  of  them  veterans  of  the  Sudan  or 
India  or  younger  heroes  of  Gallipoli  and  Arma- 
geddon, was  a welcome  break  in  the  constant 
contact  with  the  Near  East. 

The  methods  employed  to  carry  out  the  in- 
structions of  the  Peace  Conference  varied.  In 
Syria  the  Commission  travelled  from  place  to 
place  visiting  in  all  thirty-nine  cities.  In  each 
locality  advance  notice  had  been  given  through 
the  local  officials  that  the  Commission  would 
welcome  representative  groups  of  the  people, 
and  upon  arrival  at  each  city  a schedule  was 
prepared  allowing  an  average  of  twenty  min- 
utes to  each  delegation.  Usually  the  repre- 
sentation was  quite  varied  including  groups  of 
officials,  merchants,  laborers,  farmers,  teach- 
ers, professional  men,  and  the  numerous  re- 
ligious orders  and  organizations.  In  addition 
to  the  local  delegation,  men  came  in  from  the 
territory  surrounding  each  city  to  interview 
the  Commission.  In  Syria  alone  over  fifteen 
hundred  villages  sent  representatives  while 
the  Commission  were  at  the  central  cities. 
Besides  the  regularly  authorized  groups,  the 
Commission  endeavored  to  meet  any  other  in- 
dividuals who  asked  for  interviews,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  except  in  a few  of  the 
larger  cities  where  such  appeals  were  too 
numerous  for  the  time  available.  In  addition 
to  oral  statements  through  interpreters  over 
two  thousand  petitions  were  received  with  a 
total  of  ninety  thousand  signatures. 

In  northern  Turkey  limitation  of  time  for- 
bade such  an  extensive  tour  of  the  country  as 
had  been  possible  in  Palestine  and  Syr  a and 
the  Americans  were  forced  to  adopt  the  orient- 
al policy  of  having  the  mountain  come  to 
Mohammed.  Delegations  representing  all  sec- 
tions of  Anatolia  and  Armenia  appeared  before 
the  Commission  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
results  were  virtually  the  same.  All  shades 
and  varieties  of  opinion  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
were  presented  to  the  Americans  from  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  mankind. 

The  most  interesting  groups,  without  ques- 
tion, were  the  Bedouins,  the  real  nomadic 
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Arabs  of  the  desert.  Tanned,  bearded,  vigor- 
ous looking  men  in  picturesque  robes  and  war- 
like array,  tbey  were  the  Arabs  who  greeted 
the  Commission  at  Amman  and  along  the  Hed- 
jaz  railway  to  Damascus.  Hundreds  of  Arab 
Sheiks  who  came  to  see  the  Americans  had 
travelled  many  long  miles  across  the  desert. 
And  then  there  were  a host  of  others  in  Syria 
and  throughout  the  Empire,  all  interesting, 
many  of  them  like  characters  from  the  “Arab- 
ian Nights.”  The  fifty-seven  varieties  of  re- 
ligious leaders  were  a multitude  in  them- 
selves; the  long-haired  rabbis  of  Jerusalem;  the 
richly-jeweled  archbishops  of  the  Catholic 
churches,  Greek,  Latin,  Maronite  and  Syrian; 
the  numerous  monastic  orders  in  cowl  and 
gown;  and  the  venerable  Muftis  and  Ulema  of 
the  Moslem  majority.  Delegations  came  from 
all  quarters  of  the  Empire:  tall,  unconquered 
Druses  from  their  mountain  fastnesses  in  the 
Hauran;  a few  Arabs  from  the  fertile  “cradle 
of  the  world,”  Mesopotamia,  or  Iraq  as  they 
prefer  to  call  the  historic  valley;  a group  of 
Moslem  chieftains  from  the  Holy  City  of  Mecca: 
Bulgarians  and  Albanians  from  European 
Turkey;  Greeks  from  Smyrna  and  the  Pontus 
region;  Dervishes,  both  varieties,  the  “Whirl- 
ing Dervishes”  who  actually  spin  for  hours 
in  their  sacred  dances,  and  the  “Howling 
Dervishes”;  Kurds,  Kizilbash,  Anusarieh; — it 
would  take  a volume  to  describe  the  peoples 
of  the  Near  East  who  came  to  plead  then- 


cause  before  the  representatives  of  America. 
Yet  just  one  more  group  must  be  mentioned  at 
the  risk  of  arousing  masculine  envy.  Violating 
all  Moslem  traditions,  with  a daring  that  only 
an  oriental  can  appreciate,  Moslem  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank  appeared  before  the  Ameri- 
can Commission  on  several  occasions.  And 
what  is  more  startling  from  the  Moslem  point 
of  view,  many  of  them  threw  back  their  veils 
in  the  audience  room.  In  loyalty  to  American 
womanhood  perhaps  it  should  be  added  that 
while  many  of  the  eastern  young  ladies  are 
indeed  lovely,  oriental  beauty  is  not  quite 
the  perfection  pictured  in  the  romances  of  the 
harem,  and  much  of  the  reputed  charm  is  due 
to  the  illusive  mystery  of  the  veil.  In  some 
instances  it  was  a great  mistake  to  remove 
the  veil. 

Prom  Beduoin  tent  and  marble  palace  the 
peoples  of  the  Near  East  came  to  the  Ameri- 
can Commission.  Their  first  words,  except  in 
the  case  of  Turkish  delegations,  were  eloquent 
phrasings  of  their  gratitude  for  the  new  free- 
dom. Then  after  a few  more  salaams,  the 
delegates  told  the  Americans  their  hopes  and 
fears  for  the  future  with  astonishing  frankness. 
The  findings  of  the  Commission  were  embodied 
in  a detailed  report  that  for  three  years  has 
been  kept  mysteriously  secret,  possibly  be- 
cause of  special  influence,  but  also  because  as 
one  high  official  stated,  “The  report  is  too 
honest  and  truthful.”  The  Commission  was 
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compelled  to  record  particularly  the  over- 
whelming opposition  of  the  native  populations 
to  a French  mandate  for  Syria  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a Zionist  State  in  Palestine  even  though 
the  politicians  at  Paris  were  committed  by 
secret  agreements  to  both  programs.  The  re- 
port was  finally  brought  to  light  and  the  find- 
ings summarized  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Times  and  a chapter  in 
his  forth-coming  book  so  that  only  brief  ref- 
erence need  be  given  them  here. 

The  Commission  recommended  not  only  as 
the  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned  but  also 
as  their  independent  judgment: 

1.  That  Syria  for  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic reasons  be  kept  a unit  including 
Palestine  and  trans-Jordania. 

2.  That  the  mandate  for  Syria  be  awarded 
if  possible  to  America  or  as  second 
choice  to  Great  Britain. 

3.  That  the  Zionist  program  for  Palestine 
should  be  seriously  modified  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  non-Jewish  90%  of 
the  population  and  also  the  Holy  Places 
of  Christianity  and  Islam. 

4.  That  the  mandatory  system  be  carefully 
guarded  against  any  development  toward 
colonial  aggression  and  eventual  annex- 
ation. It  was  on  account  of  this  danger 
that  the  Commission  urged  an  American 
mandate  in  the  Near  East.  Because  of 
freedom  from  international  and  colonial 
complications  it  was  thought  that 
America  might  set  the  pace  in  unselfish 
and  disinterested  administration. 

5.  That  the  government  of  Syria  should  be 
a constitutional  monarchy  with  Emir 
Feisal  as  King. 

6.  That  Mesopotamia  (Iraq)  be  a separate 
constitutional  monarchy  with  the  man- 
date awarded  to  Great  Britain. 

7.  That  separate  mandates  be  arranged  for 
an  Armenian  state,  an  international  Con- 
stantinopolitan  state  comprising  the  ter- 
ritory bordering  the  Bosphorus,  the  sea 
of  Marmora  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  a 
revised  Turkish  state  including  the  maj- 
or portion  of  Anatolia,  but  that  if  possi- 
ble all  of  these  mandates  be  assigned 
to  a single  power. 

This  report,  characterized  by  Professor  E. 
A.  Ross  as  "a  more  perfect  example  of  math- 
ematical demonstration  in  the  field  of  human 
relationships”  than  anything  he  had  ever  seen, 
was  of  little  avail  in  combatting  the  secret 
agreements  among  the  Allies  at  Paris,  and  the 
courses  of  action  decided  upon  were  counter 


to  the  recommendations.  It  is  perhaps  pre- 
mature to  pass  judgment,  yet  the  results  of 
allied  diplomacy  in  the  Near  East  since  1919 
are  universally  regarded  as  disastrous.  It  is 
fairly  certain  that  gratitude  toward  the  Allies 
has  changed  to  hatred,  that  discontent  and  in- 
cipient rebellion  prevail  in  the  mandate  areas, 
that  many  needless  and  stupid  blunders  have 
occurred,  that  mandate  administration  has 
shown  colonial  tendencies,  and  that  the  chasm 
between  Christianity  and  Islam,  narrowing 
three  years  ago,  is  now  wider  and  deeper  than 
it  has  been  for  decades  if  not  centuries. 

The  one  outstanding  impression  of  the  Com- 
mission was  the  faith  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Near  East  in  the  moral  leadership  of  America 
in  the  great  common  endeavor  to  establish 
true  democracy  throughout  the  world.  Many 
expressions  of  such  faith  were  no  doubt  self- 
ish, superficial  and  at  times  insincere,  yet  dis- 
counting oriental  flattery  there  was  a note  of 
confidence  in  America  that  made  it  necessary 
to  warn  the  delegates  again  and  again  that 
America  was  by  no  means  committed  to  any 
permanent  participation  in  world  politics.  The 
delegates  did  not  always  ask  for  mandatory 
aid,  but  they  did  desire  wholeheartedly  that 
America  should  stand  firmly  in  the  councils  of 
the  nations  for  the  principles  of  America: 
equal  justice  for  all  peoples,  the  rights  of 
small  nations,  racial  liberty  and  religious  free- 
dom. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  revisit  this  spring 
much  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  1919.  I was  rather  fearful  that  on 
account  of  the  complete  failure  of  the  Peace 
Conference  to  realize  the  aims  and  endeavors 
of  the  countries  of  the  Near  East  there  might 
be  considerable  resentment  against  America 
and  the  American  Commission  to  -which  they 
had  confided  so  trustingly  their  hopes.  There 
has  been  an  inevitable  reaction,  but,  while 
faith  in  American  leadership  has  been  shaken, 
it  is  by  no  means  destroyed.  Arab,  Syrian, 
Armenian  and  Turk  still  hope  that  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  America  may  yet  aid  in 
promoting  international  justice  and  righteous- 
ness in  the  Near  East.  It  was  distinctly  en- 
couraging to  hear  the  vigorous  Arabic  cheers 
that  rose  from  an  assembly  of  Moslem  nota- 
bles in  Damascus  last  May  in  response  to  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  President  King,  a 
tribute  of  friendly  and  appreciative  regard 
that  rivalled  any  “Hi-O-Hi”  that  ever  rang 
out  on  the  campus. 
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Deported:  A Story  of  Relief  Work  at  Harpoot 

Dr.  Ruth  A.  Parmelee,  ’07 


On  the  16th  of  February.  1919,  there  sailed 
from  New  York,  by  the  United  States  Army 
transport,  “ Leviathan,”  a group  of  about  250 
post-war  workers,  including  missionaries  re- 
turning to  their  posts  in  Asia  Minor  and  many 
specialists  in  various  lines  who  were  under 
contract  to  the  Near 
East  Relief.  Enthusi- 
asm ran  high,  not  only 
among  those  about  to 
resume  their  occupa- 
laid  down  because  of 
the  war,  but  also 
among  those  going 
abroad  for  the  first 
time.  Many  of  these 
had  been  disappointed 
about  going  to  France, 
and  were  anxious  for  a 
taste  of  foreign  service. 

Seven  days  to  Brest; 
three  days  across 
France  in  a special 
Red  Cross  train;  ten 
days  from  Marseilles 
in  a British  hospital 
ship;  and  the  twentieth 
day  from  New  York 
saw  us  landing  in  Con- 
stantinople, whence  the 
different  units  would 
proceed  to  their  vari- 
ous ports  in  the  Near 
East. 

I.  The  Year  ok  De- 
light 

Commencing  their 
work  in  the  summer  of  1919,  the  Harpoot  unit 
experienced  a year  of  DELIGHT,  as  they  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  great  need  with  more 
or  less  adequate  supplies. 

* Note.— Miss  Parmelee  reached  Oberlin 
just  in  time  for  Alumni  Day  and  marched  in 
Armenian  costume  in  the  Illumination  Night 
parade.  She  writes  (August  31,  '22),  "I  expect 
to  sail  for  work  in  Smyrna  until  I have  permis- 
sion to  return  to  Harpoot,  crossing  the  ocean 
by  S.  S.  Paris  from  New  York  to  Havre  on 
September  13.”  We  trust  she  did  not  em- 
bark!— Editor. 

Later:  But  she  did! 


(There  follows  an  account  of  A.  the  organ- 
ization of  orphanges, — the  establishment  of 
schools,  the  maintenance  of  the  industrial  or- 
phanage, the  tuberculosis  sanitarium,  the  crip- 
ple home,  and  the  nursery;  and  B.  the  opening 
of  the  hospital.  Since  other  reports  of  this 
pathetically  important 
work  are  available, 
Miss  Parmelee’s  account 
is  omitted. — Editor.) 

C.  Industrial  Relief 
Since  there  were  no 
industries  available  for 
the  many  destitute 
families  and  widows 
in  the  community,  it 
was  desirable  to  estab- 
lish means  for  such 
people  to  earn  their 
bread  in  an  honest 
manner.  Such  indus- 
tries were  spinning  of 
wool  and  cotton,  knit- 
ting, lace-making,  road- 
building, weaving,  etc. 

Just  here  I should 
like  to  mention  the 
great  spiritual  and 
moral  need  which  we 
found  in  the  Armenian 
community.  With  the 
leaders  and  strongest 
characters  of  their  race 
killed  during  the  depor- 
tations, the  remnant 
had  been  seatered 
mther  and  yon,  seek- 
ing a means  of  livelihood,  in  many  cases  losing 
their  former  standards  of  morality.  In  Paloo, 
a city  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
River,  most  of  the  remnants  of  Armenian  fam- 
ilies were  living  in  Turkish  homes  in  one  ca- 
pacity or  another,  and  did  not  dare  call  them- 
selves Christians.  What  services  we  held  dur- 
ing a visit  there  had  to  be  carried  on  secretly. 
In  most  towns  of  this  kind,  there  is  no  Chris- 
tian leadership  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
result  will  be  that  the  Armenians  will  be  lost 
among  the  Turks.  This  spiritual  and  moral 
demoralization  is  a much  more  serious  matter 
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for  the  Armenian  race  than  the  great  loss  of 
life  and  property  which  they  have  endured. 
In  the  past  their  moral  sense  has  been  high, 
and  their  love  for  the  Christian  religion  has 
carried  them  through  all  sorts  of  persecutions. 
Where  their  old-time  enemy  has  succeeded  in 
depriving  them  of  these  treasures,  he  has 
dealt  a deadly  blow  to  their  race. 

II.  The  Year  of  Difficulty 

While  the  second  year  saw  the  establishment 
of  a business  system  and  an  increase  of  effi- 
ciency in  all  lines,  it  might  be  characterized 
as  a year  of  DIFFICULTY. 

In  January,  1920,  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha,  a 
commander  in  the  Turkish  army  during  the 
Dardanelles  campaign,  seeing  that  no  mandate 
had  been  established  over  the  Turkish  empire, 
took  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a following 
and  set  up  an  independent  government.  With 
this  movement  gaining  ground,  the  Turks 
adopted  an  arrogant  and  high-handed  spirit 
which  has  persisted  to  the  present  time.  While 
the  central  government  of  Anatolia  (the  por- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  still  under  the  control  of 
the  Turks)  with  its  headquarters  at  Angora, 
sanctions  the  presence  of  the  Near  East 
Relief,  it  lays  down  certain  restrictions 
to  its  work,  and  what  is  worse,  allows 
the  local  governments  quite  a free  rein. 
This  policy  is  necessary,  no  doubt,  to  maintain 
their  own  control  over  the  outlying  regions. 
For  this  reason  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the 
American  relief  workers  depended  largely  on 
the  interpretation  which  local  officials  would 
give  to  orders  from  Angora,  and  on  their  own 
attitude  towards  the  foreigners  and  their  work. 

In  Harpoot  we  w’ere  cursed  with  a faction 
controlling  the  local  governemnt  who  inter- 
preted orders  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  them 
the  greatest  advantage  personally,  but  make 
our  unit  the  most  trouble.  Incidentally  the 
policy  which  they  adopted  seemed  to  be  ultra- 
nationalistic.  With  the  slogan,  “ Turkey  for 
the  Turks,”  they  expressed  in  words  as  well 
as  actions  the  desire  to  eliminate  the  minority 
races.  They  began  to  make  such  remarks  as 
this:  “ The  Armenians  should  not  be  educated 

ahead  of  the  Turks;  if  they  are,  in  a short 
while  they  will  fall  in  the  same  ditch  as  be- 
fore,” meaning  massacre.  They  kept  saying 
that  the  orphans  of  fifteen  and  above  were  old 
enough  to  leave  the  orphanage,  although  we 
insisted  that  they  were  needed  lo  carry  on  the 
trades  and  do  the  work  of  the  orphanages. 
Their  desire  was  that  these  young  people  b» 


sent  out  with  no  prospect  ahead  of  them,  but 
to  go  back  into  service  for  the  Turks  them- 
selves. 

AVhile  the  officials  were  making  such  re- 
marks as  these,  to  which  we  tried  not  to  pay 
any  attention,  they  were  harassing  us  in  a 
more  active  way;  namely,  were  seizing  our 
buildings.  They  were  careful  not  to  demand 
American  property — the  mission  buildings — 
but  they  felt  they  had  the  right  to  take  any 
rented  property,  or  any  building  which  the 
German  missionaries  had  turned  over  to  us 
for  orphanage  purposes.  More  than  once  did 
we  suddenly  have  to  find  room  for  a hundred 
or  two  orphans,  or  for  a large  amount  of  food 
supplies  or  wood. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  comply  with 
any  demand  made  by  the  powers  that  had  been 
set  over  us.  There  were  various  restrictions 
which  affected  the  hospital.  For  instance,  we 
had  to  obtain  permission  for  admittiug  a pa- 
tient to  the  wards,  unless  said  sick  person 
were  a member  of  our  own  institutions,  or 
from  the  Turkish  orphanage.  But  we  were 
willing  to  put  up  with  the  difficulties,  so  long 
as  we  could  continue  to  care  for  our  thousands 
of  orphans! 

III.  The  Year  of  Deportations 

Our  third  year  of  relief  work  in  Harpoot  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  one  word,  DEPORTA- 
TIONS. In  the  late  spring  of  1921  there  be- 
gan to  arrive  in  town  groups  of  Greek  and  Ar- 
menian men,  exiled  from  various  regions  more 
or  less  near  the  Greco-Turkish  front.  We 
were  at  first  not  allowed  to  do  anything 
for  them  except  as  some  were  sent  to 
the  hospital  with  typhus  fever.  A little 
later  we  were  permitted  to  give  them  a 
daily  ration  of  bread.  During  August  whole 
villages  of  Greek  women  and  children,  as  well 
as  men,  passed  through  the  town.  As  the  sea- 
son advanced,  the  people  arrived  in  worse  con- 
dition, with  all  sorts  of  diseases  which  follow 
in  the  train  of  exposure,  starvation,  and  filth. 
These  hordes  of  mixed  population  were  most  of 
them  from  the  Black  Sea  coast  and  to  the 
south  of  it,  a region  far  from  the  battle-front 
in  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  What  did 
these  women  and  children  have  to  do  with  the 
war?  By  the  time  the  winter  had  passed,  we  had 
collected  some  statistics  as  to  these  groups  pass- 
ing through  (the  object  seeming  to  be  to  keep 
them  going,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather).  Of  course  we  could  learn  only 
of  those  groups  which  were  lurned  in  the 
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direction  of  Harpoot.  Of  30,000  who  started 
from  Sivas  on  the  Harpoot  road,  12,000  had 
died  of  starvation,  exposure,  or  disease,  before 
they  reached  Diarbekir  (a  city  100  miles  south 
of  Harpoot) ; 11,000  had  been  pushed  on  be- 
yond Diarbekir  towards  Bitlis,  a wild  region, 
and  had  not  been  heard  from;  and  7,000  had 
remained  through  the  winter  within  a hun- 
dred miles  of  Harpoot.  But  the  probability 
was  strong  that  these  7,000  would  be  gathered 
up  and  pushed  ou  in  the  spring. 

Our  SO-bed  hospital,  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter, was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  caring 
for  from  200  to  220  patients  at  a time.  A 
large  military  tent  sheltered  about  fifty  ref- 
ugees lying  on  the  ground;  the  floor  of  the 
porches  at  the  rear  of  the  buildings  was  cov- 
ered with  rows  of  women  and  children;  many 
of  the  beds  contained  a patient  at  each  end. 
Ideal  care  could  not  be  provided  to  such 
swarms  of  poor  sick  creatures,  but  it  was  bet- 
ter than  dying  by  the  roadside,  with  no  food, 
shelter,  or  care.  For  the  25  per  cent  of  our 
refugee  patients  who  died  in  the  hospital,  we 
could  but  be  thankful,  knowing  what  probable 
future  awaited  those  who  recovered  sufficiently 
to  join  their  deportee  companions. 

In  addition  to  the  Greek  deportations,  I 
might  here  relate  something  of  the  deportation 
of  American  workers,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  due  to  the  influence  of  local  officials.  The 
underlying  motive  seemed  to  be  the  desire  to 
eliminate  every  influence  tending  to  keep  alive 
the  oppressed  races.  As  some  one  has  ex- 
pressed it,  I was  deported  because  I was  “ sav- 
ing too  many  Armenian  babies.”  The  nursery 
where  we  were  caring  for  Armenian  women 
and  their  Turkish  babies  seemed  to  be  a thorn 
in  the  flesh  and  I had  been  ordered  to  close  it. 
In  most  cases,  the  Americans  deported  were 
missionaries,  who  were  more  or  less  perma- 
nent workers,  with  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  people  and  the  languages,  and  who  had  in- 
fluence in  the  community.  One  Near  East  Re- 
lief director  was  deported  from  Harpoot  five 
mouths  after  his  arrival  there. 

Obliged  to  leave  in  the  dead  of  winter,  the 
mountains  covered  with  snow,  we  had  a jour- 
ney which  is  more  interesting  in  retrospect 
that  it  was  at  the  time!  The  first  hundred 
miles  were  taken  riding  on  top  of  loads  on  the 
mules.  A light  load  was  tied  on,  about  the 
size  of  a kerosene  box  on  either  side,  over 
which  our  bedding  would  be  spread,  and  then 
we  would  be  boosted  on,  last  of  all.  The  sec- 


ond day  we  found  that  our  backs  had  been 
carrying  the  strain  of  balancing  ourselves, 
and  insisted  on  some  rope  stirrups.  After  be- 
coming accustomed  to  the  animals’  gait  going 
up  and  down  hill,  a new  side-to-side  rhythm 
was  caused  by  wading,  through  the  deep  mud 
ruts  on  the  plain  (formed  by  the  German 
camions  fleeing  out  of  the  country  in  Novem- 
ber, 1918).  After  five  days  of  such  travel,  we 
had  a chance  to  rest  and  wait  for  dryer  roads, 
over  which  spring  wagons  could  travel,  and 
by  that  mode  of  conveyance  we  reached  the 
railroad  in  eight  days. 

Those  of  us  who  have  come  out  recently 
have  been  trying  to  put  these  facts  before  the 
world.  At  first  Mustafa  Kemal  denied  them. 
When  he  found  that  to  be  useless  he  excused 
himself  on  the  score  that  they  had  discovered 
a plot  among  the  Asia  Minor  Greeks.  And  yet 
this  Turkish  government  is  permitted  to  rule 
not  only  over  their  own  people  but  over  their 
subject  Christian  races.  The  Armenians  are 
suffering  constantly  from  a steady  oppression. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  travel  a step,  al- 
though many  have  received  traveling  expense 
money  from  their  relatives  in  the  United 
States;  their  property  rights  are  not  regard- 
ed; there  is  no  opportunity  for  them  to 
progress  in  any  business.  We  were  finally 
forced  to  put  the  older  boys  out  of  the  or- 
phanage, but  there  was  nothing  to  which  they 
could  go.  Our  orphanage  schools  were  fast 
coming  under  the  control  of  the  government, 
with  the  purpose,  probably,  of  bringing  up  the 
children  as  good  Turks.  Thus  the  policy 
adopted  seems  to  be  the  elimination  of 
other-than-Turk  elements.  In  the  case  of 
the  Greeks,  it  is  being  done  by  extermi- 
nation (the  real  meaning  of  deportations);  in 
the  case  of  the  Armenians  at  present  it  is  be- 
ing carried  out  by  a steady  oppression,  with 
the  hope  of  final  assimilation.  The  Turks  have 
no  objection  to  using  the  Armenians  as  serv- 
ants or  as  wives,  with  the  hope  of  a final  im- 
provement of  their  own  race. 

What  is  the  Civilized  World  Going  to 
Do  About  It? 

In  1919  the  Turks  expected  a mandate  over 
them,  and  would  have  accepted  quite  gladly 
the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
government  of  their  country.  But  that  oppor- 
tunity was  lost,  and  may  never  return  in  so 
favorable  a manner.  Whether  this  proposed 
commission  for  investigation  will  materialize, 
and  whether  it  is  allowed  a free  hand  to  learn 
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everything  it  should,  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
of  what  use  is  investigation,  unless  something 
is  really  done  about  it?  Some  one  said  to  me, 
five  years  ago,  “ We  must  get  Turkey  out  of 
Europe.”  I replied,  “ Not  only  out  of  Europe, 
but  off  the  map,  as  far  as  being  an  indepen- 
dent government  is  concerned.”  Asia  Minor  is 
the  place  where  Turkey  has  committed  its 
deviltry,  and  where  it  should  be  prevented 
from  continuing  these  crimes  in  the  future. 
I do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I have  a 


great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  common  Turk- 
ish people,  who  need  our  help  and  need  to  be 
taught  Christianity.  Especially  do  I pity  the 
Turkish  women,  who  figured  largely  among 
my  patients.  The  Turkish  people  need  good 
government  themselves,  though  they  are  not 
oppressed  as  the  Christian  races  are,  and  they 
need  uplift  and  Christianizing,  but  the  pres- 
ent rulers  are  not  fit  to  govern,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  complete  control. 


Mrs.  Cleora  Stolp  Murray,  72 

Merritt  Starr,  75 


Mrs.  Cleora  Stolp  Murray,  Lit.,  ’72  O.  C., 
died  at  Evanston,  111.,  July  27,  1922.  She  was 
a daughter  of  Joseph  G.  Stolp,  a pioneer  man- 
ufacturer, who  came  in  1836  from  New  York, 
bringing  as  his  contribution  to  the  young  set- 
tlement of  Aurora,  111.,  thirty  miles  west  of 
Chicago,  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  a res- 
olute and  dependable  character.  Her  education 
began  in  the  Aurora  public  schools,  continuing 
in  a private  school  in  Batavia,  111.,  and  at  six- 
teen in  Oberlin,  where  from  1867  to  1872  she 
studied  in  college  and  conservatory  and  was 
graduated  in  1872  with  a record  of  brilliant 
scholarship.  For  seven  years  thereafter  she 
taught  higher  mathematics  in  the  Hyde  Park 
high  school,  marrying  its  principal,  Pliny  Nelson 
Haskell,  just  after  he  entered  the  law  firm  of 
Leonard  Swett,  a lawyer  justly  distinguished 
for  ability  and  famous  as  the  Bloomington 
partner  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  Haskell 
came  of  a distinguished  family  and  was  a 
man  of  force  and  ability;  he  died  five  years 
later,  leaving  Mrs.  Haskell  with  a little  daugh- 
ter, Josephine,  now  the  wife  of  H.  Y.  Currey 
of  Evanston,  111.  For  several  years  Mrs.  Has- 
kell lived  in  Aurora  with  her  father,  Mr. 
Stolp,  and  for  a time  taught  her  specialties 
in  Batavia.  On  April  15,  1890,  followed  her 
marriage  to  James  S.  Murray,  an  alumnus  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  well  known 
Chicago  lawyer,  who  died  in  1918,  leaving 
Mrs.  Murray  with  a second  daughter,  Carol, 
the  wife  of  W.  P.  Barnes.  The  family  has  car- 
ried on  a life  of  peaceful  domesticity,  varied 
by  European  and  local  travel  and  by  the  so- 
cial diversions  which  come  easily  to  established 
families  of  good  will  and  charm  in  the  uni- 
versity city  and  select  Chicago  suburb,  Evans- 
ton. 

Cleora  Stolp  was  of  distinguished  ancestry. 
Her  father,  Joseph  G.  Stolp,  was  descended 
from  Everard  Bogardus  and  Auneke  Jans. 
Auneke  Jans  migrated  from  Holland  with  her 
husband,  Roeloff  Jansen,  in  1630  to  New  Am- 
sterdam, then  a seven-year-old  colony.  In  1636 
he  obtained  a grant  of  62  acres  between  Broad- 
way and  the  Hudson  River.  Soon  after  he 
died  and  she  married  Everhardus  Bogardus, 


Dominie  of  the  Dutch  Church,  and  the  farm 
became  known  as  the  “ Bowerie  Farm,”  aud 
the  “ Dominie’s  Bowerei.”  Bogardus  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Governor 
Kieft,  who  was  recalled  in  1647,  and  Peter 
Stuyvesant  was  sent  out.  In  1654,  after  her 
husband’s  death,  she  secured  a patent  to  the 
farm  in  her  own  name  and  later  removed  to 
Albany,  where  she  died,  leaving  eight  chil- 
dren. August  29,  1664,  the  Dutch  under  Stuy- 
vesant, surrendered  New  Amsterdam  to  the 
English  under  Col.  Nicolls,  by  whom  it  was 
renamed  New  York.  The  English  claimed  that 
Dominie’s  Bowery  was  government  property, 
confiscated  it,  and  called  it  the  “ Duke's  Farm  ” 
and  “ King’s  Farm,”  and  by  letters  patent  of 
the  province  it  passed  to  Trinity  Church,  which 
still  owns  the  greater  part  of  it  and  derives  an 
immense  income  from  it.  In  1671  a convey- 
ance was  obtained  to  Governor  Lovelace  from 
all  of  the  children  of  Auneke  Jans  but  one. 
The  descendants  of  this  non-conformer  still 
claim  the  property  and  have  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  voluminous  litigation. 

Cleora  Stolp’s  mother,  Temperance  Dustin, 
was  descended  from  Thomas  Dustin,  brick- 
maker  of  Haverhill,  and  Hannah  Dustin,  who. 
with  her  babe,  in  March,  1696,  was  carried  off 
by  the  Indians  from  Haverhill,  Mass.,  to  an 
island  in  the  Merrimac,  near  Concord,  N.  H„ 
where  the  babe  was  killed  against  a tree;  and 
whence  Hannah,  and  two  other  captives,  made 
their  escape  by  tomahawking  their  ten  captors 
in  a drunken  sleep.  Monuments  to  Hannah 
stand  in  the  market  place  of  Concord  and  the 
City  Hall  Park  of  Haverhill. 

Mrs.  Murray's  father,  Joseph  G.  Stolp,  bom 
1812  in  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  and  trained  as  a 
wool  carder,  migrated  to  Aurora,  111.,  in  1836, 
where  he  found  about  eighteen  houses,  and 
preempted  the  island  in  Fox  River  (“  Stolp’s 
Island”),  around  which  the  flourishing  city 
has  grown.  There  he  built  dams,  developed 
water  power,  established  woolen  and  other  fac- 
tories, invested  liberally  in  enterprises  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  town,  and  with  liberal 
spirit  donated  tin1  sites  for  the  City  Hall,  for 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  and  for  the  Memorial 
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Hall  for  the  Civil  War  soldiers.  Aurora  was 
early  an  intellectual  community;  its  Seminary, 
chartered  in  1855,  took  high  rank;  a public 
library  was  maintained  under  a special  char- 
ter and  supported  partly  by  membership  fees 
and  partly  by  proceeds  of  Lyceum  lectures  by 
Emerson,  Phillips,  Curtis,  and  others,  for 
years  before  the  system  of  public  libraries 
maintained  by  taxes  was  established.  The  at- 
mosphere in  which  Cleora  was  reared  was  typ- 
ically that  of  “ high  thinking.” 

Cleora  was  worthy  of  such  lineage.  She 
wielded  no  tomahawk,  but  took  with  mirth 
any  allusion  to  her  illustrous  forebears.  The 
mingling  of  Puritan  and  Knickerbocker  strains 
yielded  in  hert  a temperament  like  that  of 
Washington  Irving  and  Fanny  Fern,  in  which 
kindliness,  clear  perception,  and  merriment 
were  predominant. 

Vaudyck,  who  occasionally  painted  high-born 
English  ladies  with  the  golden  hair  of  Hol- 
land and  the  clear  rose  complexions  of  Eng- 
land, would  have  found  a brillian  exemplar  of 
this  color  scheme  in  the  girl  graduate  Cleora. 
In  the  language  of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,  she  was  a great,  beautiful,  “golden  blonde.” 
Her  grace,  elegance  and  beauty,  her  glances  that 
were  gleaming  and  tender,  her  movements,  full 
of  harmony  and  charm,  were  set  off  by  a dash 
of  the  innocent  coquetterie  of  Rosalind.  The 
“ glow,  the  glory,  and  the  crimson  flame  ” of 
her  presence  were  her  first-hand  style.  Her 
spiritual  nature  found  a natural  expression  in 
a sparkling  wit  and  contagious  smile  that 
brightened  life  for  her  circle  of  friends,  which 
included  the  Oberlin  students  of  1867-1872;  but 
dearer  still  were  her  never  failing  loyalty  and 
gentle  tolerance.  She  combined  the  practical 
skill  of  Martha  with  the  contemplative  ideality 
of  Mary. 

She  was  an  eager,  contant  reader,  keeping 
pace  with  the  best  expression  of  modern 
thought,  and  returning  often  to  the  classics 
upon  which  her  taste  was  formed.  Her  con- 
versation scintillated  alike  with  native  wit, 
and  bright  allusions  to  and  excerpts  from  the 
best  books.  She  remained  a faithful  Chris- 
tian to  the  end.  Refinement,  delicacy,  humor, 
and  geniality  vied  with  nobility  and  grace  in 
her  daily  living.  Her  life  work  was  like  a 
living  vein  of  clear  water,  invigorating  and 
freshening  her  neighbors.  She  is  with  us  still 
as  one 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  pres- 
ence * * * 

And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge 
men’s  search 
To  vaster  issues. 


Appreciation  of  the  character  and  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Job  Fish,  Mr.  Glenn  Plumb,  and 
Mr.  Lyle  Woodruff,  all  of  whom  died  this  sum- 
mer, will  appear  in  later  numbers. 


Gen.  Oliver  Lyman  Spaulding 

General  Oliver  Lyman  Spaulding,  one  of 
Oberlin's  most  prominent  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  a former  assistant  secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  member  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  representing  the  sixth  Mich- 
igan district,  died  at  his  residence  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  on  July  30th. 

Mr.  Spaulding  was  born  at  Jaffrey,  N.  H., 
August  2,  1833.  He  entered  Oberlin  College  in 
1851  and  graduated  in  1855.  For  two  years 
after  graduation  he  taught  in  Oak  Grove  Acad- 
emy, Medina,  Mich.  For  the  next  48  years  he 
was  a lawyer  in  St.  Johns,  Mich.  From  1858 
until  1864  he  was  regent  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

When  the  Civil  War  began  he  enlisted  early 
and  was  commissioned  captain  in  Company  A, 
23rd  Michigan  Infantry.  His  military  career 
was  distinguished.  He  was  decorated  for  faith- 
ful and  meritorious  service  during  the  war. 
In  1863  he  was  promoted  to  major  and  later 
to  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1864  he  was  commis- 
sioned colonel  and  in  1865,  when  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Second  Brigade,  Second  Di- 
vision of  the  23rd  Army  Corps,  he  was  brev- 
etted  Brigadier  General. 

Returning  from  this  distinguished  service 
General  Spaulding  became  Secretary  of  State 
for  Michigan.  From  1875  until  1915  he  served 
for  various  periods  as  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  treasury.  From  1881  to  1883  he 
was  a member  of  Congress  from  his  home  dis- 
trict. From  1890  to  1893  and  again  from  1897 
to  1903  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

In  1903,  at  the  time  of  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo,  when  the  movement  to 
bring  a better  understanding  between  the  two 
Americas  was  first  initiated,  Mr.  Spaulding  had 
an  important  part  as  president  of  the  first  Pan- 
American  Customs  Congress. 

During  his  latter  years  General  Spaulding 
lived  in  Washington.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  St.  Johns  Episcopal  church.  General 
Spaulding  was  buried  in  Arlington  National 
cemetery  on  August  2nd,  his  eighty-ninth  birth- 
day. 

Mr.  Spaulding  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary 
Cecilia  Swegles;  four  sons,  Frank  M.,  of  St. 
Johns;  Col.  Oliver  Lyman,  Jr.,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.;  John  C.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  Major  Thos. 
M.,  now  stationed  in  Hawaii,  and  one  daughter, 
Edna  C. 
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Evelina  Belden,  '09,  Expert  in  Soeial  Service 


Wlien  the  Belden  family  first  acquired  the 
Oberlin  habit,  the  career  of  Evelina  Belden  be- 
gan. On  the  basis  of  averages  at  least  one 
out  of  five  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  suc- 
cessively exposed  to  “the  Oberlin  Spirit”  will 
go  into  social  service;  and  Evelina  was  the 
one.  Hence  this  account  of  the  forty-eight 
Child  Health  Centers  and  thirty  four  Junior 
Red  Cross  chapters  which  have  done  such 
vital  service  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Poland. 
But  we  have  omitted  something. 

The  path  of  social  service  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  another  road  which  is  paved  on'y 
with  good  intentions.  “All  virtue  which  is  im- 
practicable is  spurious.”  And  so  Miss  Belden 
after  graduating  at  Oberlin  in  1909  went  first 
to  Hiram  House  in  Cleveland,  and,  two  years 
later,  to  Chicago  Commons  and  Hull  House 
where  she  collected  experience  and  became 
acquainted  with  those  saintly  mothers  of  the 
unfortunate,  — Madame  Breshkovskaya  and 
Miss  Jane  Addams.  Meanwhile  she  served  as 
protective  officer  for  juvenile  delinquents  and 
social  service  secretary  to  the  Boys’  Court  of 
Chicago. 

Having  finished  her  apprenticeship  in  social 
work  and  received  her  certificate  from  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 
Miss  Belden  became  in  1915  special  agent  for 
the  Federal  Children’s  Bureau.  In  this  gov- 
ernment service  she  traveled  extensively,  cam- 
paigned Alabama  to  establish  a juvenile  court, 
investigated  child  labor  conditions  in  South 
Carolina  and  other  states,  and  aided  in  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  reports  and 
monographs  which  furnish  important  material 
for  the  student  of  social  science. 

During  the  war  period  Miss  Belden  helped 
to  organize  the  civilian  Red  Cross  in  Illinois 
and  was  in  Red  Cross  service  when  she  was 
ordered  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1921  with  a 
group  of  trained  social  workers.  Immediately 
she  was  appointed  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Junior  Red  Cross  for  Poland.  Under  her 
supervision  there  were  thirteen  trained  Amer- 
ican workers,  196  volunteer  helpers,  and  135 
students  in  the  social  training  schools  which 
the  Red  Cross  had  to  establish.  In  March 
alone  seven  hundred  and  ten  women  attended 
the  “mothers’  classes”  and  1142  home  visits 
were  made  by  the  workers. 


But  statistics  mean  little.  To  say  that  dur- 
ing the  year  Miss  Belden  made  42  trips  to  the 
field  and  visited  practically  every  town  of  any 
size  in  Poland  gives  some  idea  of  her  incessant 
activity,  but  little  of  the  human  values  in- 
volved. 

The  real  problem  was  to  meet  the  endless 
needs  of  underfed  and  ignorant  children,  of 
broken  families,  of  war  torn  villages,  and  of 
racial  groups,  which,  to  say  the  least,  did  not 
love  each  other;  and  to  meet  these  needs  by 
securing  the  cooperation  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple themselves.  Never  before  had  women  of 
all  social  castes  and  races  cooperated  in  com- 
mittees for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  the  pro- 
motion of  civic  welfare. 

When  she  arrived  in  a Polish  town  Miss 
Belden  would  be  the  center  of  a whirlpool  of 
humanity  needing  assistance  or  helplessly 
willing  to  help.  Conference  would  follow  con- 
ference in  the  midst  of  two  or  more  languages 
and  much  waving  of  hands.  But  out  of  this 
babble  would  ultimately  emerge  health  centers, 
playgrounds,  distribution  offices  for  pitifully 
needed  supplies,  and  committees,  endless  com- 
mittees. And  out  of  the  committees  and  the 
masses  of  women  and  children  helped  there  is 
beginning  to  emerge  a new  spirit  of  under- 
standing, of  cooperation,  of  social  service, 
which  torn  and  divided  Poland  never  knew 
before. 

During  and  after  this  strenuous  year.  Miss 
Belden  had  the  good  fortune  to  travel  to 
Italy  and  across  much  of  northern  Europe. 
She  saw  the  late  Pope  in  one  of  his  last  audi- 
ences and  was  much  impressed  with  his  worn 
and  kindly  expression.  The  magnificent 
scenery,  the  order  and  common  sense  of  the 
people,  and  the  civilized  safety  of  Norway 
impressed  her  greatly  after  the  hectic  life 
in  “la  cordon  sanitaire.” 

Temporarily  Miss  Belden  is  in  Oberlin  under 
the  peaceful  elms.  She  has  been  offered  pro- 
fessorships in  several  universities  and  the 
Red  Cross  is  anxious  to  retain  her  services. 
But  she  has  accepted  a different  kind  of  ap- 
pointment, which,  in  due  time,  will  he  an- 
nounced in  the  Alumni  Notes  under  the  class 
of  ’09,  and  alumni  in  general  will  join  her 
classmates  in  felicitations  upon  the  next  for- 
ward step  in  I he  career  of  Evelina  Belden. 
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Ralph  E.  Rindfusz,  ’ll,  Chemist 


A great  teacher  was  lost  in  Ralph  Rindfusz, 
Oberlin  A.  B.  'll  and  A.  M.  ’16.  As  proof  we 
submit  the  following: 

Dr.  Rindfusz  (did  we  state  that  the  Univers- 
ity of  Illinois  gave  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
chemistry  in  1919?)  never  attended  a school 
where  he  did  not  later  return  to  teach  except 
the  University  of  Michigan  where,  in  fact,  he 
merely  attended  a summer  session.  To  com- 
plete the  record  we  may 
add  that  he  once  refused 
the  offer  of  a position  on 
the  Michigan  faculty.  Fur- 
thermore Dr.  Rindfusz  has 
taught  students  of  every 
one  of  the  eight  grades, 
every  one  of  the  four 
years  of  high  school,  every 
one  of  the  four  years  of 
college  and  of  each  of  the 
three  years  of  postgradu- 
ate work  in  the  univer- 
sity. 

Students  in  Oberlin’s 
chemistry  department 
from  1914  to  1916  will  cer- 
tify that  Dr.  Rindfusz 
was  a born  teacher — and 
a mighty  good  fellow. 

But  we  should  go  back  to 
the  beginning  and  tell  it 
in  proper  order. 

Ralph  E.  Rindfusz  was 
born  in  1887  and  in  due 
course  of  time  came  to  Oberlin  as  one  of 
the  famous  Houghton  Seminary  boys.  After 
graduating  from  Oberlin  he  returned  to  Hough- 
ton as  a member  of  the  faculty.  But  he 
couldn’t  stay  away  from  Oberlin;  so  when  a 
graduate  assistantship  in  chemistry  was  of 
fered  he  jumped  at  the  chance.  Doing  part 
time  teaching  he  was  able  to  earn  the  Master’s 
degree  in  1916. 

After  two  years  of  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  where  he  served  as  assist- 
ant in  organic  chemistry,  that  institution  grant- 
ed him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1918  and  re- 
tained him  on  the  faculty  as  instructor  and 
associate. 

In  September,  1919,  the  American  Writing 
Paper  company  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  appointed 
Dr.  Rindfusz  director  of  their  chemical  re- 


search with  a salary  and  opportunities  too  at- 
tractive to  be  refused.  It  was  just  at  this  time 
that  Oberlin’s  chemistry  department  hoped  to 
bring  him  back  as  a permanent  member  of  the 
staff  but  could  not  compete  with  industrial  op- 
portunities. 

The  American  Writing  Paper  company  is  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  high  grade  papers  of 
all  sorts  in  the  world,  operating  twenty-six 
mills  and  making  four 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of 
paper  daily.  It  means 
something,  therefore,  that 
in  1920  Dr.  Rindfusz  was 
made  assistant  to  the 
president  and  in  1921  sec- 
retary to  the  company. 
His  duties  are  most  var- 
ied, ranging  from  pur- 
chasing and  sales  to  man- 
ufacturing. 

It  may  seem,  to  some, 
that  his  thorough  scientific 
training  was  not  really 
fundamental  to  his  busi- 
ness career.  But  let  him 
speak  for  himself: 

“ I think,”  he  says, 
“ there  is  nothing  unusual 
in  my  change  from  scien- 
tific to  business  work.  If 
our  scientific  training  is 
what  we  think  it  is,  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  same 
methods  of  open-minded  use  of  facts  rather 
than  hunches  should  work  in  business  as  well 
as  in  research.”  He  might  have  added  that 
paper-making  is  a science  and  that  the  scien- 
tific executive  goes  farthest  in  the  long  run. 

There  is  no  more  loyal  son  of  Oberlin  than 
Rindfusz  and  we  feel  confident  that  he  will 
eventually  be  a fond  and  doting  millionaire 
patron  of  his  Alma  Mater. 


Miss  Eunice  L.  Foote,  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Oberlin  College,  has  returned  from 
the  Muskoka  Lakes,  Canada.  While  in 
Toronto  she  visited  the  University  of  Toronto, 
investigating  methods  employed  by  the  Regis- 
trar for  handling  the  Alumni  mailing  files  of 
the  university. 
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New  Chemistry  Texts 


Second  Year  College  Chemistry.  By  William 
H.  Chapin,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Ober- 
lin  College.  John  Wiley  & Sons,  New  York. 
1922.  Text:  xi  -f-  311  pages.  $3.00.  Labor- 
atory Manual:  vii  + 121  pages.  $1.50. 

Dr.  Chapin  has  written  a text  which  is 
unique  and  quite  unlike  any  other  hook  de- 
signed for  the  student  during  the  second  year 
of  his  study  of  chemistry.  No  topics  are  dis- 
cussed which  had  not  at  least  been  mentioned 
in  the  course  in  general  chemistry,  but  the 
principles  involved  are  extended  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  the  first  year  and,  wherever 
possible,  in  a quantitative  way,  which  is  em- 
phasized by  the  use  of  quantitative  problems 
and  exercises. 

While  the  matters  discussed  are  largely 
physico-chemical  in  character,  the  book  is  not 
intended  for  use  in  a formal  course  in  Phys- 
ical Chemistry,  but  serves  well  as  an  introduc- 
tion and  causes  the  student  to  feel  the  need 
of  such  a course  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a log- 
ical and  necessary  step  in  advance. 

There  are  abundant  references  to  original 
papers  and  books,  and  the  student  throughout, 
by  a frank  discussion  of  unsolved  problems, 
is  led  to  feel  that  chemistry  is  a growing  sci- 
ence. The  facts  are  presented  in  a remarkably 
clear  and  simple  style,  the  presentation  of  the 
Lewis-Langmuir  theory  of  Atomic  Structure 
and  Chemical  Combination  being  especially 
well  done. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  the 
following  outline  of  its  contents:  the  kinetic 
theory  and  gas  laws,  laws  governing  change 
of  state,  Avogadro’s  hypothesis  and  molecular 
weights,  the  atomic  hypothesis  and  atomic 
weights,  valence,  the  periodic  system,  vacuum- 
tube  phenomena  and  radioactivity,  atomic 
structure  and  chemical  combination,  solutions, 
the  theory  of  ionization  and  chemical  indoca- 
tors,  homogenous,  heterogeneous  and  complex 
equilibrium,  electrochemistry. 

The  laboratory  manual  corresponds  with 
the  text  and  is  not  in  any  sense  a subsidiary 
work.  Every  important  topic  is  illustrated 
where  laboratory  illustration  is  possible.  The 
experiments  are  developed  largely  from  the 
chemical  rather  than  the  physical  point  of 
view  and  have  been  carefully  tested  out  by 
the  author  in  cooperation  with  his  students. 
The  apparatus  for  the  most  part  is  simple  and 
ino'xpensive  and  careful  directions  for  its 


preparation  are  included.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  principles  rather  than  on  bewildering  de- 
tails of  refined  methods  and  instruments,  with- 
out in  any  way  sacrificing  quantitative  accu- 
racy. The  experiments  are  designed  to  dove- 
tail with  about  three  months  of  gravimetric 
and  volumetric  analysis. 

These  books  should  prove  useful  not  only  for 
second  year  students  but  also  in  training 
courses  for  teachers,  for  very  elementary  in- 
troductory courses  in  physical  chemistry,  and 
for  pre-medical  courses  where  there  is  an  in- 
creasing need  for  a knowledge  of  physico- 
chemical principles.  A.  P.  Lothrop,  ’06. 


Laboratory  Manual  of  Colloid  Chemistry,  by 
Harry  N.  Holmes,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
Oberlin  College.  XII  + 127  pp.,  31  figures. 
John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  New  York;  Chap- 
man & Hall,  Ltd.,  London.  1922.  $2.00. 

Just  the  book  that  chemists  have  been  wait- 
ing for!  It  is  clearly  written  by  a recognized 
authority  and  fills  a real  need,  as  there  is  no 
similar  work  in  English. 

No  chemist  can  avoid  the  subject  of  Col- 
loids, even  though  his  own  student  days  pre- 
ceded the  recent  period  of  general  apprecia- 
tion and  extensive  study  of  this  fascinating 
branch  of  physical  chemistry.  To  many  of  us 
the  book  is,  therefore,  unusually  welcome,  since 
it  contains  much  text  comment  and  many 
references  so  that  the  subject  may  be  studied 
thoroughly  with  little  or  no  help  from  a 
teacher.  Most  of  these  references  are  to  books 
and  journals  that  are  generally  available. 

The  title  of  “ Laboratory  Manual  ” is  mis- 
leading, for  the  book  is  really  an  outline  for 
the  intensive  laboratory  and  text  study  of  col- 
loid chemistry.  The  brief  bibliography  given 
as  an  appendix  and  the  lists  of  experiments 
for  those  especially  interested  in  some  ono 
branch  of  the  subject  ought  to  be  very  help- 
ful. 

The  186  experiments,  many  of  them  quan- 
titative, embrace  a great  variety  of  topics, 
and  the  references  cite  still  others,  so  that 
the  course  might  be  considerably  extended. 

The  reviewer  has  watched  the  increasing  en- 
thusiasm for  Dr.  Holmes’  book  as  several 
classes  of  students  have  tested  the  experiments, 
modifying  each  until  it  really  “works.”  Oth- 
ers are  sure  to  catch  something  of  this  same 
enthusiasm.  J.  C.  McCullough. 
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The  Chemistry  Department  Today 

Alfred  P.  Lothrop, ’06,  Professorof  Chemistry,  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario 


The  history  of  the  chemistry  department, 
from  the  founding  of  the  college  until  Pro- 
fessor Jewett’s  retirement  in  1912,  after  thirty- 
two  years  of  service,  has  been  presented  in  a 
fascinating  manner  by  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Jewett  in  an  article  on  “ The  Chemical  Depart- 
ment of  Oberlin  College  from  1833  to  1912,’’ 
published  in  the  Chemistry  Supplement  ac- 
companying the  July  number  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Magazine. 

Professor  Jewett  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Alan 
W.  C.  Menzies  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
for  a number  of  years  an  associate  of  the  late 
Professor  Alexander  Smith.  He  resigned  after 
two  years  of  service  to  accept  a research  ap- 
pointment in  Physical  Chemistry  at  Princeton 
University. 

The  present  head  of  the  department,  Pro- 
fessor Harry  N.  Holmes  (Ph.D.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  1907),  came  to  Oberlin  in  1914 
from  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.,  where 
he  had  been  Professor  of  Chemistry  for  seven 
years.  Under  his  guidance,  and  with  the  able 
assistance  of  Professors  Chapin  and  McCul- 
lough, the  work  of  the  department  has  been 
brought  to  a state  of  marked  efficiency  and 
attracts  students  of  the  highest  ability,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  fact  that  six  of  the  twenty  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1922  elected  to  membership 
in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  June  offered  chemistry 
as  their  major  subject. 

The  laboratory  is  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  of  whose  committee 
on  Colloid  Chemistry  Dr.  Holmes  is  chairman. 
During  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  invited 
to  deliver  lectures  on  various  phases  of  Colloid 
Chemistry  at  a large  number  of  the  leading 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States,  a tribute  to  his  standing  in  this  field 
of  investigation. 

The  effect  of  the  war  in  stimulating  interest 
in  chemistry  was  universal  throughout  the 
country  and  the  facilities  of  Severance  Labora- 
tory were  severely  taxed  to  accommodate  the 
large  number  of  students  during  the  two  years 
following  the  armistice.  Since  then  the  num- 
bers have  fallen  off  until  they  rteurned  approx- 
imately to  the  normal  level. 

Strong  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  research  attitude  and  spirit  in  the 


mind  of  the  student.  According  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  faculty  a student  must  complete 
ton  semester  hours  of  work  in  addition  to  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required  for 
graduation  to  become  eligible  for  honors  in 
any  subject.  In  the  department  of  chemistry 
the  completion  of  the  ten  hours  of  extra  work 
is  not  in  itself  considered  sufficient  evidence 
that  a candidate  is  worthy  of  being  awarded 
honors.  A portion  of  the  time  must  be  de- 
voted to  a research  problem  and  no  candidate 
is  recommended  for  honors  who  has  been  un- 
able to  demonstrate  originality  of  thought  and 
to  give  evidence  of  a capacity  to  carry  on 
original  work. 

The  interest  aroused  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  students  who  continue  the 
study  of  chemistry  for  the  higher  degrees.  The 
excellence  of  the  training  received  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that,  of  those  in  the  department 
during  the  session  of  1921-22,  the  following 
were  offered  and  have  accepted  fellowships  or 
assistantships  in  other  universities:  Miss 

Jeanette  Ela  and  Henry  E.  Bent  at  North- 
western University;  Harold  G.  Dietrich  at 
Yale  University;  Marion  H.  Vesey,  H.  A.  Hol- 
den Pray  and  Lloyd  L.  Withrow  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  Frank  B.  Root  at  Prince- 
ton University. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Seabury  Mastick 
a fund  has  been  provided  by  means  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  invite  eminent  chemists  to 
Oberlin  to  address  the  students  in  the  depart- 
ment. During  the  last  session  addresses  were 
given  by  Dean  Arthur  I.  Kendall  of  North- 
western University  Medical  College,  on  “ Bac- 
teria as  chemical  reagents”;  by  Professor  J.  H. 
Mathews,  head  of  the  chemical  department  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  “ Photochem- 
ical reactions”;  and  by  Professor  Harold  Hib- 
bert  of  Yale  University,  on  “ The  chemistry  of 
cellulose.” 


To  the  Editor: 

The  Alumni  Magazine  is  always  a welcome 
visitor.  I would  rather  see  it  made  larger, 
with  an  increase  in  cost,  than  have  good  news 
left  out  for  lack  of  space. 

Howard  H.  Husted,  ’14. 

We  have  followed  your  advice. — Editor. 
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(f  WHERE  ARE  THEY  NOW?  ^ 

ALUMNI  WHO  MAJORED  IN  CHEMISTRY 

Among  the  major  and  honor  students  in 
chemistry  of  recent  years  who  are  now  occu- 
pying positions  of  responsibility  in  business 
and  in  the  teaching  profession  might  be  men- 
tioned : 

Ralph  E.  Rimlfusz,  ’ll,  Secretary  and  Chief  Chem- 
ist for  the  American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 

J Fitch  King,  '17.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, Williams  College. 

David  T.  Shaw,  ’14,  Chemist  with  the  Du  Pout  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

E L.  Gott,  ’14,  Manager,  Standard  Lead  & Paint 
Works,  Cleveland,  O. 

Paul  II.  Fall,  ’14,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Hiram 
College. 

Fred  Slack,  ’10,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Cooper  Cor- 
poration, Findlay,  O. 

Wm.  Andrus,  ’10,  Assistant  Resident  Surgeon,  Cin- 
cinnati General  Hospital. 

Cowles  Andrus,  '10,  Assistant  Resident  in  General 
Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Don  Cameron,  *18,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, University  of  Iowa. 

Henry  O.  Nicholas,  ’19,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, Rice  Institute. 

Ilarrol  W.  Baker,  '17.  Chief  Chemist,  Telling-Bclle- 
Vernon  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Norvil  Beeman,  ’15,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Fukien 
Christian  University,  China. 

Rossleene  Arnold,  ’1G,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, Goucher  College. 

Gertrude  Williams,  ’IS,  Instructor  in  Chemistry, 
Wellesley  College. 

Edna  Shaver,  'IS,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Oberlin 
College. 

Wm.  McIntosh,  '13,  Lorain  County  Health  Officer. 
Dortha  Bailey,  ’18,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Oxford 
College  for  Women. 

Wade  Rinehart,  '19,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Yale 
University. 

Previous  to  1913  many  other  distinguished  grad- 
uates, such  ns  Charles  M.  Hall,  brought  great  credit 
to  the  department. 


OBERLIN  AND  THE  UNITED  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

SCHOOLS 

The  United  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  are,  or 
rather  is,  the  largest  single  educational  or- 
ganization in  America,  enrolling  last  year 
129,779  different  students.  It  is  directed  by 
a board  of  governors.  Two  of  the  fifteen  gov- 
ernors are  E.  L.  Wertheim,  ’07,  and  H.  F. 
Henderson,  M.A.,  ’ll. 

Twelve  men  form  the  executive  staff  for  the 
Extension  Division,  the  largest  correspondence 
school  in  America.  One  of  these  is  John  G. 
Olmstead,  ’06. 


Recent  Publications  of  the 
Chemistry  Department 

By  H.  N.  Holmes, 

The  second  year  of  college  chemistry.  Science 

43,  817-9  (1910). 

Inexpensive  dialyzers  for  class  use.  J.  Am. 

Chem.  Soc.,  38,  1204-5  (1910). 

Washing  precipitates  for  peptization.  J.  Phys. 

Chem.,  20,  522-7  (1910).  With  R.  E.  Rindfusz. 
Colloidal  arsenates  and  phosphates  of  iron.  J. 
Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  38,  1970-82  (191G).  With  R. 
E.  Rindfusz. 

Formation  of  crystals  in  gels.  J.  Franklin  Inst., 
184,  743-73  (1917). 

Rhythmic  banding.  Science,  4G,  442  (1917),  and 
J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  40,  1187-95  (1918). 
Peptization  of  ferric  arsenate  and  phosphate  and 
formation  of  their  gels.  .7.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  40. 
1014-9  (1918).  With  It.  Arnold. 

Silicic  acid  gels.  J.  Phys.  Chem.,  22,  510-19 
(1918). 

Research  in  colloid  chemistry.  J.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.,  11,  794-5  (1919). 

Influence  of  age  of  ferric  arsenate  on  its  pepti- 
zation. J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  41,  713-7  (1919). 
With  P.  II.  Fall. 

Jellies  by  slow  neutralization.  Ibid  703-4.  With 
P.  II.  Fall. 

Vibration  and  syneresis  of  silicic  gels.  Ibid  1329- 
36.  With  W.  E.  Kaufman  and  H.  O.  Nicholas. 
Anti-dimming  preparations  for  gas  masks.  J.  Ind. 
Eng.  Chem.,  11,  1111-6  (1919).  With  F.  F. 
Jewett,  G.  Leavell,  D.  Bailey  and  E.  Shaver. 
Gelatin  as  an  emulsifying  agent.  J.  Am.  Chem. 

Soc.,  42.  2049-56  (1920).  With  W.  C.  Child. 
Colloid  development.  Ibid  13,  357-8  (1921). 
Cellulose  nitrate  as  an  emulsifying  agent.  Ibid 

44,  06-70  (1922).  With  Don  H.  Cameron. 
Chromatic  emulsions.  Ibid  71-4.  With  Don  II. 

Cameron. 

General  Chemistry.  The  MacMillan  Company, 
1921.  x -f  558  pp. 

Laboratory  manual  of  general  chemistry.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1921.  x -(-  115  pp. 
Laboratory  manual  of  colloid  chemistry.  John 
Wiley  and  Sons.  1922.  xii  -f  127  pp.  (See 
J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  44,  2005-0  (1922). 

By  W.  H.  Chapin, 

Rapid  pressure  method  for  the  determination  of 
molecular  weights  and  hydrogen  equivalents. 
J.  Phys.  Chem.,  337-44  (191S). 

Determination  of  carbon  dioxide  in  carbonates. 

J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem..  10,  527-9  (1918). 

Second  year  college  chemistry.  John  Wiley  and 
Sons.  1922.  xl  -f  311  pp. 

Laboratory  Exercises  In  Second  Year  College 
Chemistry.  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1922.  vii 
+ 115  pp. 

By  J.  C.  McCullough, 

Blast  lamp  for  natural  gas.  J.  Amor.  Chem. 
Soc.,  37,  144  (1915). 

Welding  thermocouples  In  the  electric  arc.  J- 
Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  12,  903  (1920). 
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PRESIDENT  FINNEY'S  BIRTHPLACE 
"Charles  Graudison  Finney,  Educator, 
Evangelist,  President  of  Oberlin  College, 
1851-1886.  Born  near  this  site  Aug.  29,  1792; 
Died,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Aug.  16,  1875.” 

This  inscription  was  placed  on  a cairn  near 
Warren,  Conn.,  on  Decoration  Day,  when  a 
score  of  Oberlin  alumni  gathered  to  build  a 
monument  to  mark  I he  birthplace  of  our  sec- 
ond president.  The  cairn  of  field  stones,  four 
feet  square  at  the  base  and  eight  feet  high, 
indicates  the  site  of  the  former  Finney  home. 
An  address  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn, 


assistant  to  the  president,  on  the  life  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  work  of  President  Finney, 
and  a number  of  representatives  from  the 
community  also  spoke  in  reminiscent  fashion 
concerning  President  Finney  and  other  distin- 
guished men  who  had  lived  in  Warren. 

Among  those  present  on  this  occasion  were 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Brown,  '01,  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Clark,  '02,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Adams,  '01,  of  Milford, 
Conn.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Wilson,  ’90-'92, 
and  Mrs.  Nevada  Hitchcock,  '90,  of  New  York; 
Mrs.  Bertha  Carter  Fosnocht,  '06;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Moxcey  Martin,  ’ll,  of  Woodbury,  Conn.;  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Edgar  Fauver,  '99,  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,  and  Wade  Rinehart,  '19,  of  the  faculty 
of  Yale  university. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  alumni  to  erect 
also  a suitable  tablet  on  a boulder  to  be  placed 
on  the  green  in  the  village  of  Warren. 


GEORGE  W.  KINNEY 

Under  the  heading  "Mental  Photos,”  the 
Cleveland  News  of  August  30th  has  the  fol- 
lowing interview  with  George  W.  Kinney,  stu- 
dent in  Oberlin  from  '67  to  '73: 

After  Boston,  Oberlin  probably  is  the  center 
nearest  that  condition  known  as  "a  state  of 
mind,”  and  it  was  Oberlin  where  the  president 
of  the  Kinney  & Levan  Company  was  born  and 
reared.  His  father  was  for  many  years  treas- 
urer of  Oberlin  College,  where  the  son  was 
educated,  and  in  Oberlin  Mr.  Kinney  began 
work  as  an  oil  salesman,  coming  to  Cleveland 
in  1873.  Forty-six  years  he  has  spent  in  the 
china  and  glass  business  as  an  importer,  whole- 
saler and  retailer;  he  is  a director  of  a number 
of  corporations,  a past  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  a member  of  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant  (Presbyterian),  the  Union,  Ath- 
letic, Rotary,  City  and  Kirtland  Country  clubs. 
The  king  of  Serbia  recently  decorated  Mr. 
Kinney  for  his  services  rendered  to  that  coun- 
try during  the  world  war.  His  birthday  is 
October  4. 

Perhaps  being  a graduate  of  Oberlin  is  the 
reason  why  you  are  always  on  time?  Per- 
haps, only  I’m  not  a graduate.  I was  so  close 
to  the  college  that  I did  not  appreciate  it  and 
was  glad  to  stop  and  get  to  work.  The  fel- 
lows who  had  to  make  sacrifices  for  their  edu- 
cation thought  more  of  Oberlin  than  I did, — 
then.  Some  did  all  sorts  of  tasks  to  pay  their 
way,  even  to  sawing  wood. 

There  is  a difference  between  going  and  be- 
ing sent  to  college?  Rather.  The  fellows  who 
went  came  out  with  flying  colors.  There  is  T. 
E.  Burton,  to  mention  one,  Judge  Alexander 
Hadden  is  another — men  who  have  brought 
credit  upon  themselves  and  Oberlin.  Burton 
tutored  me  in  Latin,  and  he  was  a great  tutor. 
The  girls  didn’t  like  him  because  he  was  so 
serious  and  studious. 

Do  you  always  vote  for  Mr.  Burton?  Yes, 
and  I hope  he  will  be  reelected  this  fall.  . . . 

What  happened  to  your  former  neighbors  in 
W.  14th  street,  the  Olneys?  They  died  and 
willed  many  of  their  art  treasures  to  Oberlin 
College.  Mr.  Olney  was  the  first  to  suggest 
the  Mall.  He  loved  beauty  in  civic  art,  and 
one  day  I asked  him  to  tell  a Chamber  of 
Commerce  committee  what  he  had  outlined  to 
me  about  where  a city  hall,  courthouse,  public 
hall,  etc.,  should  be  located,  and  he  visualized 
for  us  the  group  plan  with  the  Mall  as  the 
axis.  I am  glad  to  recall  this. 
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THE  IDEAL  VACATION 
Space  fails  to  tell  of  the  glorious  vacation 
experiences  of  the  army  of  Oberlin  faculty, 
trustees,  and  alumni  absent  for  two  or  more 
weeks  “on  leave.”  Hence  we  pick  the  camp- 
ing trip  of  the  Rev.  Robert  E.  Brown,  Trustee, 
and  Mr.  Edward  O.  Goss,  president  of  the  Sco- 
ville  Manufacturing  company — both  of  Water- 


bury,  Ccnn., — as  a sort  of  Platonic  ideal  of 
all  imagined  vacations,  an  ideal  of  which  our 
own  shabby  little  ten  days  at  Carp  Lake  or 
Mosquito  Beach  is  but  the  shadow  of  an 
illusion. 

After  a year  at  the  strenuous  task  of  pre- 
siding over  one  of  the  largest  brass  manufac- 
turing companies  in  America,  Mr.  Goss  de- 
mands the  best  of  vacations  with  the  best  of 
company.  Whereupon  he  takes  "Bob”  Brown 
as  his  guest  and  departs  for  Newfoundland.  Ar- 
rived at  Camp  “Beau  Rivage”  they  set  out, 
armed  with  a Jock  Scott  or  Silver  Doctor;  and 
after  tickling  the  surface  of  the  streams  and 
pools  with  these  delectable  flies  and  fighting 
a glorious  duel  with  Mr.  Salmon,  finally  return 
with  a boatload  of  twenty-five  pounders.  It’s 
a hard  life, — witness  the  picture. 


Sometimes  we  wish  we  were  a president  or 
a trustee  or  something!  (But,  after  all,  our 
vacation  up  in  Wyoming  with  a couple  of 
classmate  ranchers  and  plenty  of  trout  wasn’t 
so  bad  — if  it  had  lasted  longer.) 


$300.00  in  Prizes 

Alumni,  who  are  immensely  interested  in  the 
development  of  talent,  initiative,  and  creative 
imagination  in  Oberlin  students,  have  offered 
$300  in  prizes  for  the  current  college  year. 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT  PRIZE 
Through  the  generosity  of  an  alumnus,  the 
Department  of  English  is  able  to  offer  a first 
prize  of  $75  and  a second  prize  of  $25  for  the 
best  pieces  of  critical  or  expository  writing 
produced  during  the  current  year  by  members 
of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  The  sub- 
jects will  be  drawn  from  the  fields  of  lit- 
erature, history,  politics,  and  education,  and 
will  be  chosen  by  the  faculty  of  the  English 
department  after  consultation  with  members 
of  the  other  departments  concerned.  The  aim 
of  the  prizes  is  to  encourage  serious  writing  on 
subjects  of  general  interest,  with  special  at- 
tention to  originality  and  excellence  of  pre- 
sentation. The  topics  and  the  conditions  of 
the  competition  will  be  announced  shortly. 

PHI  KAPPA  PI  PRIZE 
One  hundred  dollars  is  given  in  the  name  of 
Phi  Kappa  Pi  Literary  Society  to  encourage 
public  speaking.  First  and  second  prizes  of 
$75  and  $25  respectively  will  be  given  for  the 
leaders  in  an  open  debate  and  tryout  for  the 
society  to  be  held  about  December  first.  The 
contest  is  open  to  all  college  men.  Conditions 
of  the  contest  will  be  announced  before  Octo- 
ber 15.  It  is  probable  that  similar  prizes  will 
be  given  for  a contest  later  in  the  year  within 
the  society  itself. 

OPERETTA  PRIZE 

One  hundred  dollars  is  offered  in  prizes  for 
the  best  musical,  operatic,  or  dramatic  skit 
suitable  for  use  by  the  Glee  Clubs  or  the 
Dramatic  Club,  and  using  for  material  student 
life  in  Oberlin.  The  skit  should  be  appropri- 
ate for  presentation  before  general  audiences 
as  well  as  the  student  body.  If  only  one 
operetta  is  worthy  of  use  there  will  be  but  one 
prize  — of  $100.  But  if  a second  playlet  should 
also  merit  presentation  first  prize  will  be  $75 
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and  second  $25.  The  competition  is  open  tor 
students  in  any  department  of  the  institution. 
The  collaboration  of  two  or  more  students  in 
producing  the  sldt  is  legitimate.  The  contest 
will  close  May  first,  1923,  and  will  be  judged 
by  three  non-Oberlin  judges  who  come  re- 
spectively from  the  dramatic,  musical  and  lit- 
erary professions. 


A GIFT  TO  AID  COLORED  STUDENTS 

When  the  will  of  James  M.  French,  well 
known  colored  real  estate  dealer  of  Sandusky, 
was  filed  for  probate  August  23,  it  became 
known  that  his  estate,  conservatively  estimated 
at  $60,000  aside  from  minor  bequests,  had  been 
left  to  Oberlin  College.  The  income  from  this 
amount  is  to  be  used  by  the  trustees  of  the 
college  for  a peried  of  fifty  years  to  aid  de- 
serving Afro-American  students  in  securing 
an  education.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years  the 
principal  is  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Provision  is  made  that  if  Oberlin  College  does 
not  accept  the  bequest,  the  money  shall  be 
given  to  Wilberforce  university. 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Rieger,  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  Sandusky  is  quoted  by  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  as  follows: 

“Mr.  French  was  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  there,  and  there  was  no  business 
man  in  the  community  more  generally  re- 
garded as  entirely  honest  and  capable.  There 
were  no  race  lines  in  his  clientele. 

“This  last  benefaction  to  his  race  is  only  one 
of  many.  He  always  took  a keen  interest  in 
its  affairs,  particularly  in  the  welfare  of  the 
boys,  and  supported  its  Boy  Scouts  generously.” 

Mr.  French  was  56  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  never  had  married.  After  attending  San- 
dusky high  school  he  went  into  business.  All 
his  life  he  had  been  identified  with  the  San- 
dusky Congregational  church,  and  several  years 
ago  accompanied  the  pastor  and  other  citizens 
of  Sandusky  to  Europe  to  study  sociological 
conditions. 

The  Trustees  will  undoubtedly  accept  the 
generous  gift,  as  there  is  no  condition  in  Mr. 
French’s  will  that  the  college  will  not  be  glad 
to  meet.  Allowing  the  customary  two  years 
for  the  settlement  of  the  estate,  some  income 
from  his  fund  ought  to  be  available  by  the 
college  year  of  1924-25. 


THE  GRAY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLAR 
James  Parsons,  13434  Madison  avenue.  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  has  been  chosen  as  the  first  holder 
of  the  Gray  Memorial  Scholarship.  Mr.  Par- 
sons ranked  15th  in  scholarship  in  a class  of 
155,  was  president  of  the  Boys’  Student  Coun- 
cil, was  manager  of,  and  a player  on,  the  foot- 
ball team,  and  in  general  was  active  in  Hi  Y 
work  and  a leader  in  the  life  of  the  student 
body  at  Lakewood  high  school.  Mr.  C.  P. 
Briggs,  principal  of  the  Lakewood  high  school, 
writes:  “His  character  is  above  reproach.  He 


has  good  average  ability  and  has  leadership 
above  the  average.  ...  I have  no  hesitancy 
in  recommending  this  young  man  to  your  at- 
tention.” 

It  is,  of  course,  unfair  to  expect  any  Gray 
Memorial  scholar  to  duplicate  the  character 
or  career  of  Glen  Gray,  but  iu  his  own  way 
Mr.  Parsons  can  be  expected  to  be  one  of  the 
outstanding  men  of  the  present  Freshman 
class  and  a staunch  supporter  of  the  ideals 
for  which  the  scholarship  was  given. 

On  September  25  Mr.  Parsons  was  elected 
president  of  the  class  of  1926. 


Art  Dept. — Alfred  Tulk,  son  of  A.  Tulk  of 
50  Walnut  street,  who  is  studying  in  Yale,  re- 
ceived first  place  last  spring  in  competitive  de- 
signs for  mural  decorations.  The  competition 
was  open  to  students  of  all  eastern  colleges. 
Mr.  Tulk  studied  art  in  Oberlin  in  1920  and  has 
been  at  Yale  for  two  years. 
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AT  EASE  DURING  THE  FIRST  PRACTICE 


Football  Prospects 


On  entering  Dill  field  these  bright  fall  after- 
noons we  feel  that  something  is  missing,  and 
that  is  the  sharp  bark  of  "Nellie”  Metcalf’s 
voice.  But  Coach  “Del”  Stallings  is  on  the 
job  and  his  presence  connects  the  past  four 
years  with  the  present.  The  new  coach  is 
making  great  strides  in  his  effort  to  continue 
Oberlin's  recent  success  on  the  gridiron.  There 
is  the  same  kind  of  good  spirit,  hard  work  and 
confidence  this  year  as  there  was  last  on  Dill 
field. 

Coach  Stallings,  assisted  by  “Mickey”  Me- 
Phee  of  last  year’s  eleven,  has  quite  a job 
on  his  hands  in  the  face  of  a hard  schedule. 
Eight  letter  men  graduated  and  two  others 
will  not  play  this  season.  This  leaves  our 
coach  six  veterans  around  whom  he  expects  to 
build  a winning  team. 

Captain  Rickards,  star  end,  may  be  used  in 
the  backfield  at  quarterback.  Reese  has  had 
plenty  of  backfield  experience  and  would  fill 
the  job.  Wood,  best  ground  gainer  of  last 
season,  is  again  with  us  and  all  Oberlin  looks 
to  him  for  an  even  better  year.  Bob  Jones, 
fleet  halfback,  who  ran  through  the  Case  team 
last  fall,  is  showing  lots  of  speed.  Crimson 
and  Gold  optimists  expect  Weber  of  last 
year’s  freshman  squad  to  round  out  one  of  the 
fastest  backfields  Oberlin  has  ever  had.  "Mox” 


looks  the  part  and  no  doubt  will  do  his  share 
and  a little  more.  There  are  about  twelve 
other  likely  looking  candidates  out  for  the 
backfield.  For  the  line  there  are  thirty  can- 
didates and  no  favorites. 

Our  schedule  this  year  is  not  so  formidable 
looking  as  it  was  last  season,  but  it  may  prove 
to  be  harder.  Kenyon  lost  but  one  conference 
game  last  fall  and  with  a wealth  of  new  ma- 
terial expects  to  defeat  the  Crimson  and  Gold 
in  her  first  game  October  7.  Ohio  State  has 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  its  confidence  of 
giving  Oberlin  a revengeful  walloping  this 
year.  Coach  Wilce  has  been  grooming  his  men 
for  this  battle,  which  will  be  played  in  State's 
new  stadium  October  14.  What  are  the  chances 
for  another  Oberlin  victory?  Pretty  slim! 
But  the  unexpected  generally  happens.  State 
expects  to  "clean  up”  on  us.  Enough  said! 

The  remaining  games  with  Hiram,  Amherst, 
Wittenberg,  Case  and  Miami,  especially  the 
last  four,  will  be  about  as  tough  as  could  be 
expected.  If  Miami  and  Oberlin  go  through 
the  season  undefeated  there  will  be  a battle 
royal  on  November  18  at  Dill  field.  In  the 
meantime  Coach  Stallings  and  his  men  must 
get  rid  of  these  other  obstacles  and  they  "sure 
are  working  hard”  for  the  first  one. 

Robert  G.  Jamieson,  '23. 
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( THE  ALUMNI  AS  SOCIATION  1 


Program  of  Alumni  Activities 

A comprehensive  program  of  alumni  activi- 
ties for  the  year  is  already  planned.  The 
football  season  gives  especial  opportunity  for 
alumni  gatherings  in  Cleveland  and  Oberlin. 
On  Thursday  afternoon,  October  5,  the  Cleve 
land  Oberlin  Men’s  Club  has  invited  Henry  P. 
Edwards,  sporting  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  to  give  a short  talk  on  the  ath- 
letic situation  in  the  Ohio  conference.  The 
meeting  will  be  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  and  the 
lunch  will  be  one  dollar  per  plate.  All  the  men 
in  northern  Ohio  are  invited  and  should  notify 
in  advance  Mr.  Paul  Nutting,  9277  Amesbury 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Men’s  Club. 

A large  delegation  of  Oberlin  people  from 
central  Ohio  is  expected  at  the  Ohio  State 
game  in  Columbus  on  Saturday,  October  14.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  all  Oberlinites  meet 
at  the  Chittenden  Hotel  for  dinner  after  the 
game,  but  no  definite  arrangements  have  as 
yet  been  made.  Oberlin  headquarters  will  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  Chittenden  Hotel,  where  in- 
formation can  be  obtained. 

On  Wednesday,  October  18,  the  Cleveland 
Oberlin  Men’s  Club  and  the  Amherst  alumni 
will  have  a joint  meeting  at  the  Statler  Hotel. 
Dinner  at  6:30  will  be  $2.00  or  $2.25  a plate. 
At  eight  o’clock  the  complete  Oberlin  moving 
picture  and  the  picture  of  the  Amherst  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  will  be  run  as  features  of 
the  evening's  entertainment.  The  dinner  and 
the  entertainment  will  be  separate,  and  all 
Oberlin  men  are  invited  to  either  or  both. 
There  will  be  no  charge  for  the  evening  pro- 
gram. Reservations  should  be  made  wtih  Mr. 
Nutting. 


ALUMNI  HOMECOMING 
On  Friday  evening,  October  27,  at  e'ght 
o clock,  the  Oberlin  and  Amherst  moving  pic- 
ture will  be  shown  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dramatic  Association  in  the  Chapel.  A small 
fee  will  be  charged  and  any  profits  beyond 
expenses  will  be  divided  between  the  Dramatic 
Association  and  a fund  for  securing  either 
more  pictures  or  a portable  projecting  machine. 
Immediately  after  the  pictures,  the  rally  for 


the  Amherst  game  will  take  place  in  the  same 
room.  On  Saturday,  October  28,  returning 
alumni  may  have  lunch  in  the  Men’s  Commons. 
A large  section  will  be  reserved  for  alumni  at 
the  Amherst  game.  Immediately  after  the 
game  all  Amherst  and  Oberlin  alumni  are  in- 
vited to  the  Men’s  Building  where  a large  com- 
mittee of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Chapter  and  fac- 
ulty will  serve  hot  drinks.  Plans  for  handling 
the  crowd  have  been  revised  after  the  ex- 
perience of  last  year  and  will  provide  quick 
and  satisfactory  service.  The  Men’s  Commons 
will  be  prepared  to  serve  dinner  to  175  alumni. 
Announcements  about  the  hour  and  the  special 
arrangements  will  be  made  later.  In  the  eve- 
ning orchestras  will  be  provided  for  both  gym- 
nasium floors  in  Warner  Gymnasium,  and  the 
orchestra  on  the  north  floor  will  begin  playing 
at  seven  o’clock  for  the  benefit  of  alumni  who 
have  to  leave  early.  Alumni  who  do  not  wish 
to  dance  but  wish  to  see  the  picturesque  cos- 
tumes of  the  All-college  Hallowe’en  dance  may 
obtain  seats  in  the  gallery,  which  will  be  re- 
served for  alumni.  Tickets  for  the  gallery  may 
be  secured  without  charge  in  the  Men’s  Build- 
ing during  the  afternoon.  In  short,  every  ar- 
rangement that  foresight  and  one  year’s  ex- 
perience can  suggest  has  been  made  in  ad- 
vance for  providing  a happy  homecoming  for 
all  alumni  on  October  28. 


RESERVED  SEATS  FOR  ALUMNI 

Announcements  of  the  plan  for  the  sale  of 
tickets  for  the  home  football  games  this  fall, 
and  for  the  “Migration  Day”  game  with  Case 
in  Cleveland,  are  being  sent  out  by  the  Ath- 
letic Department  to  all  alumni  living  in  Ohio 
and  to  many  of  the  alumni  living  in  adjoining 
states.  Any  alumnus  or  former  student  w'ho 
fails  to  receive  this  announcement  should  com- 
municate with  the  Graduate  Treasurer  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  Account,  Secretary 
George  M.  Jones. 

Orders  for  the  Amherst  game  will  be  accord- 
cording  to  priority  of  receipt  of  the  order.  It 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  a thousand  spec- 
tators from  Cleveland  alone,  not  including 
Oberlin  and  Amherst  alumni  living  in  Cleve- 
land, who  will  motor  to  Oberlin  for  the  Am- 
herst game.  Send  orders  at  once. 
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MIGRATION  DAY 

Plans  for  the  biggest  Migration  Day  in 
Oberlin  history  are  already  under  way  for  the 
Case  game  on  November  11.  The  manage- 
ment of  Loew’s  State  Theatre  have  promised 
to  secure  Douglas  Fairbanks’  “Robin  Hood”  if 
possible,  and,  if  not,  to  provide  some  other  first 
class  feature  film.  The  Oberlin  alumni  will 
have  the  first  show  from  seven  to  nine,  and 
Oberlin  songs  and  stunts  will  take  up  most  of 
the  time  that  is  not  needed  by  the  feature 
picture. 


DAD’S  DAY 

The  plans  for  the  Miami  game  on  October  13 
are  not  yet  complete,  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  game  will  be  the  occasion  of  bringing  to 
the  campus  as  many  fathers  of  students  as  can 
come  at  that  time.  A Mother’s  Day  will  be 
provided  early  in  the  spring. 


AVELCOME,  AMHERST 
Oberlin  College  and  the  Alumni  Association 
invite  all  students,  alumni,  and  friends  of  Am- 
herst College  to  attend  the  Oberliu-Amherst 
football  game  in  Oberlin  and  to  share  every 
feature  of  the  homecoming  festivities  on  Octo- 
ber 27  and  28. 

Amherst  Alumni,  everything  in  Oberlin  is 
yours, — except,  we  hope, — the  victory. 


THE  CLASS  SUBSCRIPTION  PLAN 
Last  year  sample  copies  of  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine were  sent  irregularly  to  scattered  alumni. 
In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  send  sample 
copies  regularly  to  a larger  group  the  Class 
Subscription  Plan  was  evolved  this  summer. 

According  to  this  plan  one  or  more  members 
of  a class  are  asked  to  become  guarantors  of 
the  minimum  net  cost  of  sending  magazines 
to  classmates  who  do  not  subscribe.  In  return 
for  guaranteeing  these  sample  copies,  the 
Alumni  Association  gives  to  each  new  sub- 
scriber in  the  class  the  special  rate  of  $2.00 
for  the  year’s  subscription  (the  regular  rate 
being  $2.50);  and  each  subscription  reduces 
the  liability  of  the  guarantor. 

This  plan  is  not  to  be  used  as  a "drive”  for 
subscriptions.  There  will  be  no  follow-up  of 
those  classes  in  which  the  plan  was  not  heart- 
ily endorsed  by  the  prospective  guarantors,  and 


no  pressure  of  any  kind  will  be  brought  upon 
the  present  non-subscriber, s who  are,  of  course, 
under  no  obligation  to  subscribe. 

The  justification  of  the  plan  is  the  desire 
of  many  alumni  to  bring  news  of  the  college 
to  all  of  their  classmates,  and  the  belief  of  the 
officers  of  the  Alumni  Association  that  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  Magazine  will  be 
welcomed  by  many  and  will  revive  the  interest 
of  many  more. 

The  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  classes  of 
18/5,  188o,  1897,  1898,  1901  and  1904.  Enough 
guarantors  have  been  secured  from  the  class 
of  1910  to  carry  the  plan  for  a month  or  two. 
The  October  number  is  also  being  sent  to  all 
members  of  1922  to  give  them  all  the  benefit 
of  the  Class  Directory. 


A report  of  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Federation  of  University  Women  in  Paris  this 
summer  will  appear  in  the  November  number. 


CALENDAR 

September 

20,  First  Chapel  Exercise. 

23,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  “ Stag  Mixer.” 

25,  Freshman-Sophomore  Bag  Rush. 

28,  “ Campus  Mixer.” 

October 

5,  Cleveland  Oberlin  Men's  Club.  Lunch 
at  Hotel  Statler. 

7,  Football,  Kenyon  at  Oberlin. 

14,  Football,  Ohio  State  at  Columbus. 

17,  Artist  Recital,  Cleveland  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

18,  Oberlln-Amherst  Dinner  and  Movies, 
Hotel  Statler. 

21,  Football,  Hiram  at  Oberlin. 

24,  Artist  Recital,  Magdalene  Brard,  Pianist. 

27,  Oberlln-Amherst  Movies  and  Rally,  Fin- 
ney Chapel,  8:00  P.  M. 

28,  Football,  Amherst  at  Oberlin. 

ALUMNI  HOMECOMING  DAY. 

31,  Artist  Recital,  Paul  Kochanski,  Violinist. 
November 

4,  Football,  Wittenberg  at  Springfield. 

4,  Artist  Recital,  Opera,  “ I Pagliaccl.” 
11,  Football,  Case  at  Cleveland. 
MIGRATION  DAY. 

14,  Artist  Recital.  Claire  Dux,  Soprano. 

17,  Semi-annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

18,  Football,  Miami  at  Oberlin. 

“ DAD'S  DAY.” 

21,  Artist  Recital,  Ernest  Hutcheson,  Pianist. 
30,  Thanksgiving. 
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Class  of  1922 


Glee  V.  Adams— 1701  4tli  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Helen  L.  Alderman— Teacher,  Botany,  Zoology 
and  General  Science,  Oklahoma  College  for  Women, 
Chlckasha,  Okla. 

Arthur  W.  Andrews— Teacher,  History,  Ivameha- 
meha,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Mr.  Andrews  and  Miss 
Daisy  Clarke  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.f  were  mar- 
ried July  31st. 

Lucille  Elizabeth  Baker— French  and  English, 
High  School,  St  rut  hers,  Ohio. 

Alfred  II.  Bartter— In  church  and  Held  Religious 
Educational  Work,  Bedfleld,  S.  Dak.,  care  Larger 
Parish. 

Edith  Irene  Beck— Home  address,  Punxsutawney, 
Pa.,  General  Delivery. 

M.  Lucille  Bell— Teacher,  High  School,  Ilalloway, 
Ohio. 

Henry  E.  Bent— Holds  Graduate  Fellowship  at 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

Frances  A.  Bentley— Teacher,  History,  High 
School,  Couueaut,  Ohio. 

John  C.  Bigelow— With  the  Cleveland  Discount 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Fred  B.  Birclifield— Teaching,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Eleanor  T.  Bisbee — Home  address,  4320  W.  Flor- 
issant. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ruby  R.  Bliven— Graduate  student.  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Grace  II.  Bloss — Teacher  of  General  Science  and 
Geometry  in  Chester,  111.,  High  School. 

Florence  L.  Brouse— Home  address,  843  X.  Church 
St..  Rockford,  111. 

Sherman  W.  Brown— Student,  Oberlin  College. 

Gladys  Irene  Bruce— Teacher,  French  and  Latin, 
Bellport,  X.  Y.,  L.  I. 

Katharine  O.  Bruce — Teacher,  French,  East  Clari- 
don.  Ohio. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Bucher— Home  address,  142  S.  5th 
St..  Reading,  Pa. 

Lydia  E.  Bucknell— Home  address,  Box  13,  Ilad- 
don  Heights,  X.  J. 

Edith  Bunker — Church  Secretary,  Congregational 
Church,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Kate  E.  Burgett— Teacher,  Mathematics,  Cass 
City,  Mich. 

Dorothy  V.  Burton — Student,  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 

Irene  E.  Caulkins— Teacher,  Physical  Education, 
High  School,  Medina,  X.  Y. 

Margaret  G.  Chapin — Holds  Graduate  Fellowship 
at  Bordeaux  University,  France. 

Eleanor  J.  Clark— Home  address,  111  S.  4th  St., 
Montevideo,  Minn. 

C.  Raymond  Clipson — Graduate  Student,  Harvard 
Business  School. 

Lorena  B.  Coales— Graduate  Student,  School  of 
Secretarial  Studies,  Simmons  College.  Address,  11 
Gorham  Ave..  Brookline,  Mass. 

Kathryn  J.  Coates— Address,  Brecksville,  Ohio. 

Lucy  Codella— Teacher,  Spanish  and  Latin.  Islip, 
L.  I. 

Helen  L.  Converse— Teacher,  English,  Beaver 
Dam,  Wis. 

X.  Elizabeth  Cook— In  Child  Welfare  Work  with 
Humane  Society,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 


Winifred  A.  Cook— Teacher,  English,  Bedford, 
Ohio. 

Paul  II.  Cressey— Teacher,  High  School,  Corry,  Pa. 

Margaret  L.  Cressner— Teacher,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, Bourbon,  Ind. 

Elizabeth  F.  Cushman— Teacher,  High  School, 
Chilllcothe,  Ohio. 

Lucille  Day— Teacher,  General  Science,  Junior 
High  School,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Josephine  Dickson— Home  address,  Sandwich,  111. 

Harold  G.  Dietrich — Laboratory  Assistant  in 

Chemistry,  Yale  University. 

Luelle  C.  Dlllinger— Teaching  in  Green  Township 
High  School,  Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 

Jeannette  E.  Dorland— Teacher,  High  School, 
Henrietta,  Ohio. 

Gladys  E.  Eakins—  Home  address,  Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 

G.  Muriel  Easton— Assistant  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jeanette  B.  Ela— Holds  Graduate  Fellowship  at 
Xortli western  University,  Evanston,  111. 

Isabelle  E.  M.  Eliasson— Teacher,  History,  Erie, 
Pa. 

Charles  A.  Ellis — Graduate  Student  in  Philosophy 
at  Oberlin  College. 

Aklen  II.  Emery— Student,  Ohio  State  University. 

Emily  G.  English — Teacher,  English,  Junior  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Henry  X.  Ericson— Home  address,  904  Prender- 
gast  A ve.,  Jamestown,  X.  Y. 

Ellen  Ewing — Visitor,  Home  Service  Section, 

American  Red  Cross,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gladys  E.  Fowell— Teacher,  High  School,  Ely- 
ria, Ohio. 

Marguerite  Fowler — Teacher.  Home  address,  Xew 
Rockford,  X.  Dak. 

Margaret  Ethel  Franke — Home  address,  Midland, 
Pa. 

F.  Philip  Frazier— Graduate  Student.  Home  ad- 
dress, Eagle  Butte,  S.  Dak. 

Harold  II.  Gearhart— With  Colson  Co.,  Elyria, 
Ohio. 

Dorothy  M.  Goetz— Home  address,  223  S.  Diamond 
St.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Stella  M.  Graves— Head  of  Music  Dept.,  Kobe 
College,  Kobe,  Japan. 

Katharine  Laird  Griswold — Teacher,  French,  High 
School,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Ethel  Gulick — Student,  Columbia  University,  Xew 
York  City. 

Daniel  Gurney— Student,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 

Margaret  E.  1 label—  Home  address,  195  Woodland 
Ave.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Howard  C.  Ilageman— Student,  Harvard  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

Hazel  M.  Hahn — Teaching,  History,  High  School, 
Kent,  Ohio. 

Maxwell  Hahn — Editor,  Daily  Messenger,  Canan- 
daigua, X.  Y. 

Leslie  L.  Hanawalt— Instructor  in  English,  Syra- 
cuse University. 

Robert  L.  Ilanson— Student,  Columbia  University, 
Xew  York  City. 
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Lora  Belle  Harrod— Teacher.  Home  address,  1G01 
W.  4tli  St.,  Waterloo,  la. 

Edith  Mary  Hart — Teacher,  Science,  High  School, 
Ivipton,  Ohio. 

Alice  A.  Hay— Physical  Director,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Truman  L.  Heicher— Home  address,  10  Roop  St., 
Higlispire,  Pa. 

R.  Jack  Herberts— Student,  Yale  University,  1181 
Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

John  E.  Hester — Teacher  of  English,  Directory  of 
Athletics,  Country  Life  Academy,  Star,  N.  C. 

Ferdinand  Hochhalter — Graduate  Student,  Polit- 
ical Science,  Harvard  University,  50  Trowbridge  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Esther  M.  Hoff— Teacher,  Latin,  'Westfield,  111. 

Eleanor  J.  Hopkins— Student,  Oberlin  College. 

Emma  J.  Hudson— Home  address,  Marysville,  Ohio. 

Ralph  T.  Huntley — Teaching,  Academy,  Hampton 
Institute,  Hampton,  Ya. 

Almond  J.  Hyde — Teaching  and  coaching  at 
Lodi,  Ohio. 

Helen  M.  Hyde — Home  address,  Rollo,  111. 

Samuel  S.  Isseks— Student,  Harvard  Law  School. 

Vidian  Jack— Home  address,  341  W.  Utica  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Kathryn  Jerome — Teacher,  Art  and  Mathematics, 
High  School,  'Willoughby,  Ohio. 

Alice  M.  Johnson — Assistant  to  Professor  Ward, 
Oberlin  Art  Building,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Chas.  F.  Johnson— Student,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Address,  834  E.  57tli  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lillian  A.  Johnson — Teacher,  Voice,  Carthage  Col- 
lege, Carthage,  111. 

Leslie  H.  Jolliff— Student,  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

Karl  F.  Kaserman— With  Ohio  State  Mortgage 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

William  II.  Kaufman — Home  address,  10  S.  Pros- 
pect St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Helena  L.  Kellogg— Library  work  in  Williams  Col- 
lege Library. 

Philip  L.  Ivelser— Student,  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

Frances  E.  Kilts — Business,  Lehigh  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co..  Chicago.  111. 

Nodie  D.  Kimhalkim— Teaching,  Korean  Christian 
Institute,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Frances  B.  Kinney — Teaching,  High  School,  New 
Haven,  Ohio. 

Wilhelmine  Kuenzel— Research  Assistant,  Western 
Reserve  Medical  School. 

Gertrude  G.  Layman— Traveling  in  Europe.  Ad- 
dress care  Eloise  Layman,  Talcott  Hall,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Dorothy  A.  Lee — Technician  in  Pathology,  Labor- 
atory of  Lakeside  Hospital.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Yung  Ming  Lee— Home  address,  7 Po  Sing  St.., 
Canton,  China. 

Ethel  M.  LeRoy— Address,  220  Third  St.,  Aspin- 
wall,  Pa. 

Samuel  Levine — 1 Teacher,  Mathematics.  Address, 
1711  Sterling  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Edna  E.  McClelland— Assistant  Principal.  Dorset, 
Ohio. 

Francis  M.  McKee— Teacher,  Strothers.  Ohio. 
Home  address,  340  Franklin  Ave.,  Salem.  Ohio. 

Laurence  D.  McPhee  Instructor  in  Physical  Edu- 


cation Dept.,  and  Head  Coach  of  Track,  Oberlin 
College. 

Evalynn  S.  Malcolm— Home  address,  733  Bank 
St.,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Ralph  Marshall— With  Colson  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Norman  C.  Martin— Home  address,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

E.  Janet  Martindale— Home  address,  129  N.  Main 
St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Albert  J.  Marvin— Teacher  and  Coach,  High  School, 
Beaver,  Pa. 

A.  Ruth  Masters— Teacher,  English,  Rocky  River, 
Ohio. 

Paul  S.  Mathews— Teacher.  Address,  GG  Locust 
St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

Katherine  E.  Matter— Home  address,  2132  Wood- 
land Ave.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Bernard  G.  Mattson,  Jr. — Teacher,  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, Hampton,  Va. 

Ralph  B.  Maxted— Graduate  Student,  Yale  Divin- 
ity School. 

Franklin  K.  Mayer— 304  Penn  Harris  Trust  Bldg., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Helen  M.  Mead— Teacher,  English,  High  School, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Leonard  W.  Menzi — Principal,  North  China  Amer- 
ican School,  Tunghsien,  China. 

Mildred  L.  Mickey— Teacher,  English,  High  School, 
Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Deborah  Milford — Married  to  Howard  D.  Hull. 

E.  Parke  Miller— Address,  3206  Prospect  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Clerk  in  Auditing  Dept.,  Union 
Trust  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Hazel  E.  Miller— Part  time  work  at  Goodrich  Set- 
tlement and  student  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

James  F.  Miskovsky — Home  address,  351  East 
College  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Nina  M.  Mitchell— Student.  Home  address,  Man- 
kato, Minn. 

Elizabeth  N.  Molitor — Teacher,  English,  High 
School,  Mason,  Mich. 

Charlotte  F.  Moody — Home  address,  Marysville, 
Ohio.  Married  to  H.  A.  Holden  Pray,  ’21,  on 
August  23. 

Lillian  Muhlbach — 1519  E.  North  Ave.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

ZeUlft  M.  Munson— Teacher,  Latin  and  English. 
High  School,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Richard  F.  Nelson— Home  address,  4S21  N.  Chris- 
tiana Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

G.  Eleanor  Newcomb— Teacher,  High  School,  El 
Paso,  Texas. 

Sue  Nuckols — Teacher  of  English  and  History, 
Grafton,  Ohio. 

Raymond  M.  Nye — Student,  Law,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dewey  O.  Olson— Principal,  High  School,  Henri- 
etta. Ohio.  Address,  238  Eastern  Heights  Blvd., 
Elyria,  Ohio. 

Robert  W.  Metcalf— Home  address,  1725  17th,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sara  L.  Park— Teacher,  English.  Bellevue.  Pa. 

Dorothy  10.  Peck— Teacher,  Latin  and  French, 
High  School,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

Lydia  S.  Perry— Assistant  In  Biology  Dept.,  Be- 
loit College,  Beloit.  WIs. 

Bertha  Phelps-  Teacher,  English.  Moronct.  Mich. 
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Dorothy  G.  Pierce— Teaching,  High  School,  Ilccln, 
S.  Dak. 

Laurence  M.  Plank— Teacher,  LeRoy,  Mich. 

V.  T.  Porter— Student,  Leland  Stanford  Unlv. 

Therese  Powdermaker— Teacher,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Y.  W.  C.  A..  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Frances  L.  Pratt— Teacher,  Biology,  Senior  High 
School.  Oberliu,  Ohio. 

Charlene  H.  Quayle— Teacher.  Home  address, 

Park  Place,  Madison,  Ohio. 

Ruth  E.  Raine— Teacher,  Weiser,  Ida.  Address, 
care  R.  P.  Watson. 

Mary  Genevieve  Reed— Home  address,  333  E Lin- 
coln Ave.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Ralph  K.  Reed— Teacher  and  High  School  Prin- 
cipal, Grafton,  Ohio. 

Orland  Merrice  Reiff— Graduate  Study,  Oberlin. 

Lois  R.  Rinehart — Home  address,  550  Cambridge 
Rd.,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 

Julitta  M.  Rodenberg— Teacher  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  in  Wilmar,  Minn.,  High  School. 

Frank  B.  Root— Home  address,  Albion.  111. 

Joseph  Rosen— Home  address,  109  Starr  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Phoebe  C.  Schaper— Student,  Boston  University. 

Armenoohl  Sharigian— Student,  with  Cleveland 
Associated  Charities  in  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. Address,  014  Electric  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Harold  N.  Skidmore— Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary,  Ober- 
lin College. 

Eloise  O.  Smiley— Teacher.  Physical  Education, 
Barberton,  Ohio. 

Pierre  R.  Smith— Home  address,  304  West  Ave., 
Elyria.  Ohio. 

Sidney  M.  Smith— Graduate  Student,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 

Theodore  Soller— Assistant  in  Physics,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

G.  Miriam  Sprong— Office  work,  Owens  Bottle  Co. 
Address,  01S  Highland  Ave.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Udell  H.  Stallings— Instructor,  Physical  Educa- 
tion. Oberlin  College. 

Amalie  Stapfer— Home  address,  214  Dodd  St., 
Weshawken,  N.  J. 

Catherine  L.  Stebbins — Home  address,  Carpenters- 
vllle,  111. 

Wayne  II.  Steele — Teaching  English  and  Journal- 
ism, University  of  Cincinnati,  in  Cooperation  Engi- 
neering School. 

Margaret  R.  Steer— Teacher.  English,  Hampton 
Institute,  Hampton,  Ya. 

J.  Clarence  Stem — Assistant  Salesmanager  for 
International  Thrift  Service  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Mary  Stewart— Home  address,  189  Franklin  Ave., 
Brookville,  Pa. 

Gerald  P.  Stowell — Student.  Home  address,  124 
Elm  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Georgia  M.  Stratton— 1844  Chapman  Ave.,  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robert  L.  Stubbs— Teacher,  Science  and  Athletics, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Lillian  M.  Swan— Supervisor  of  Music,  Junction 
City,  Ohio. 

George  W.  Terborgh— Graduate  Student,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Helen  B.  Thomson— Director  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Hamllne  University,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

K.  Eloise  Thurston— Teacher,  Physical  Education, 


University  of  Cincinnati.  Address,  200  E.  Mac- 
millan St.,  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ruth  Psara— Teacher,  English  and  Expression, 
High  School,  Frankeville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Bernice  II.  Urban— Teacher  in  Centralized 
School,  Lake  County,  Ohio. 

Dora  L.  Van  Alstine — Stenographer  in  Mr.  Bohn's 
office,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

E.  Evadne  Von  Bockern— Teacher,  Biology,  in 
Oberlin  Junior  High  School. 

James  II.  Vermilya— Student,  Oberlin  College. 

Margaret  N.  Waite — Art  Teacher  and  Supervisor, 
public  schools,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 

Margaret  M.  Walk— Teacher,  Latin,  High  School, 
Portland,  Ind. 

L.  Alathea  Wallace— Teacher.  Home  address, 
It.  D.  No.  8,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

F.  Earl  Ward— Student  at  Oberliu,  Ohio. 

Gladys  K.  Wardwell — Teacher.  Home  address, 

802  W.  Genesee  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

A.  Wrey  Warner — Recorder  for  Hygiene  Dept, 
and  Coach  of  Track,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Dorothy  E.  Welch— Teacher,  Hayesvllle,  Ohio. 

Nola  M.  Westerfield— Home  address,  Brodner,  Ohio. 

Alfred  G.  Wheeler— Business,  Dicky-Grables  Co., 
Manufacturers,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  (320  South  Main 
St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio.) 

Frances  A.  Wheeler — Teacher.  Home  address,  G8 
North  Cedar  Ave.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Dorotha  L.  Whitney — Home  address,  7904  Grace 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Esther  J.  Wiens — Teacher,  Junior  High  School, 
Lorain,  Ohio. 

Harry  M.  Will— Community  Secretary,  West  Side 
Branch,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wendell  C.  Williams— Home  address,  Madison. 
Ohio. 

J.  Harold  Wilson— Instructor,  English,  Syracuse 
University. 

Gertrude  M.  Winans— Teacher,  High  School,  Mad- 
ison, Ohio. 

Arthur  F.  Wood— Training  class.  Western  Elec- 
trical Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  C.  Wright— Sales  Promotion  Dept.,  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

GRADUATES  OF  THE  CONSERVATORY 

Robert  D.  W.  Adams— Director  of  Conservatory 
and  Professor  of  Piano,  Tarklo  College,  Tarkio,  Mo. 

Anna  K.  Billington— Teacher,  Public  School  Music, 
High  School.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Rebecca  Burgner — Home  address,  171  East  College 
St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Glada  L.  Caffall— Teacher  of  Piano,  Jennings,  La. 

Florence  E.  Demo— Home  address,  Blue  Earth, 
Minn. 

Grace  Graham— Home  address,  37  Elm  St.,  Delhi. 
N.  Y. 

Bernice  E.  Hannan— Home  address,  1228  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ruth  M.  Harris— Teacher  of  Voice,  Mt.  Ida 
School  for  Girls.  Newton,  Mass. 

I-Iu Ida  M.  Johnson — Student,  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

Lillian  Arietta  Johnson— Teacher  of  Piano,  454 
12th  St..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  P.  Kelly— Home  address,  250  Liberty  St., 
Conneaut,  Ohio. 
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Louise  M.  Macklin— Teacher  of  Violin  and  Voice, 
Shanghai  American  School,  Shanghai,  China. 

Helen  C.  Merry— Teacher  of  Violin,  Iowa  Wes- 
leyan College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

Margaret  Paige— Home  address,  Wigwam,  Colo. 

Genevieve  I.  Porter— Home  address,  Box  087, 
Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 

Dorothy  A.  Itadde— Student.  41  The  Arcade, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Helen  L.  Watts— Teacher.  Home  address,  Scap- 
poose,  Ore. 


Kennosuke  Yura— 50  leliloka  Cho,  Osaka,  Japan. 

limner  T.  Lnrsen-311  West  Ave.  3Tth,  Los  An- 
geles,  Calif. 

La  Verne  Parks-505  N.  Main  St.,  Clyde,  Ohio 
Teacher,  High  School,  Birmingham,  Ohio. 

Wm.  T.  Confound— Graduate  Assistant,  Nebraska 
University. 

Mary  l'ersinger— 424  Court  St.,  Washington  Court 
House,  Ohio.  Teaching  in  Centralized  High  School 
near  Circleville,  Ohio. 


News  of  the  Alumni 


’57  - Hon.  A.  M.  ’84 — Mrs.  Ann  Moody  Potter, 
for  many  years  proprietor  and  principal  of 
Young  Ladies  College,  Harrogate,  England, 
died  October  15,  1921. 

’59 — Mrs.  H.  B.  Case  (Janie  Spooner)  died 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  July  22,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four.  She  was  buried  in  the  national 
cemetery  of  that  place  as  her  husband  was  in 
the  Civil  War. 

'70 — Mrs.  J.  M.  Merrill  has  returned  to  Ober- 
lin  after  a visit  of  a year  and  a half  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Andrews,  in  Honolulu. 

’75,  A.  M.  ’78 — At  Atlantic  City  before  the 
Maryland  State  Bar  Association,  Merritt  Starr 
spoke  on  the  general  subject  “Economic  Equal- 
ity and  Some  Recent  Uses  of  National  Power.” 
The  address  was  a scholarly  summary  of  re- 
cent social  legislation  and  a plea  for  the  re- 
establishment of  the  Commerce  Court. 

’77 — Rev.  Archibald  Hadden,  who  is  now 
pastor  emeritus  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Muskegon,  Michigan,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Trust  Officer  of  the  Muskegon  Trust 
Company. 

’78-T'81,  D.D.  ’08  — Rev.  Wesley  M.  Stover 
died  on  July  8,  1922,  at  his  home  in  Claremont, 
Calif.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  West  Africa  as  a missionary  under  the 
American  Board.  Mr.  Stover  was  the  founder 
of  the  educational  system  of  his  region  in 
Angola,  having  devised  a mode  of  writing  the 
native  language  and  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  part  of  the  old  for  use  in  Christian 
teaching. 

“His  was  the  work  of  a pioneer  among 
a most  primitive  and  savage  people.  Find- 
ing them  spirit  worshippers,  filled  with 
superstition  and  ruled  by  fear,  having  no 
written  language,  no  system  of  education, 
unclothed  and  living  in  low,  dark  huts,  the 
task  before  him  was  a mighty  challenge 
to  his  courage,  intellect  and  faith.  All 
these  he  possessed  in  unusual  degree,  and 
he  brought  them  to  bear  with  truly  great 
results.” 


After  thirty-eight  years  of  service  Mr.  Stover 
returned,  broken  in  health,  to  spend  his  last 
days  in  Southern  Californ:a. 

'84 — Professor  A.  S.  Root  gave  an  address  at 
the  44th  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent the  past  year,  in  Detroit,  June  25th. 

A.B. ’89-A.M. ’92-D.B. ’92  — Rev.  Oscar  S. 
Kriebel,  principal  of  Perkiomen  School,  was 
honored  at  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  school  and  of  his  directorship.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  principalship,  the  Perkio- 
men School  grew  in  numbers  from  19  to  187, 
with  an  alumni  body  of  1275.  At  the  alumni 
banquet  Dr.  Kriebel  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  loving  cup  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Kriebel  writes:  "I  might  have 
added  in  my  other  letter  that  we  had  quite  an 
Oberlin  Colony  here  last  year.  Our  whole 
family,  myself,  my  wife  and  our  three  daugh- 
ters are  Oberlin  graduates;  Marvin  G.  Schultz, 
’ll,  who  is  the  head  of  the  modern  language 
department,  is  an  Ober'in  graduate;  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert J.  Gottschall,  ’ll,  formerly  Miss  Susan 
Schultz,  is  an  Oberlin  graduate;  and  Mark  M. 
Heald,  ’14,  is  an  Oberlin  graduate,  and  his 
wife  was  a student  at  Oberlin  College.” 

’90 — Samuel  Arthur  Baldwin,  son  of  Curtis 
C.  and  Martha  J.  (Smith)  Baldwin,  was  born 
in  Ridgeville,  Ohio,  December  24,  1859.  He 
enrolled  in  Oberlin  in  1877  in  the  preparatory 
department  and  was  classed  as  a freshman 
in  1880.  He  interrupted  his  studies  from  1882 
to  1885,  then  returned,  entering  the  Seminary 
in  1887  and  graduating  from  the  English  course 
in  the  Seminary  in  1890.  For  two  years  after 
graduation  he  served  as  general  secretary  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of 
Warren,  Pa.,  and  Middletown,  Ohio.  In  1893 
he  located  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  made 
his  home  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
widely  known  as  an  expert  patent  attorney, 
was  active  in  tho  affairs  of  the  Congregational 
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church  of  Jamestown,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  that  city.  In  recent  years  he 
became  especially  interested  in  Americanization 
projects,  working  with  the  Albanian  colony 
located  in  Jamestown.  He  was  married  June 
5,  1896,  to  Lizzie  M.  Thomas  and  is  survived 
by  his  wife.  They  had  no  children.  He  died 
in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  June  31,  1922,  death  be- 
ing caused  by  a nervous  breakdown  following 
stomach  trouble. 

Ex.’91 — Eugene  G.  Fassett,  Edwin  H.  Abbott, 
(student  in  Oberlin  College  ’87  to  ’91)  and 
John  E.  Hughes  announce  the  formation  of 
a partnership  for  the  practice  of  law,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Fassett,  Abbott  & Hughes, 
with  offices  at  suite  509-512  First  National 
Bank  Building,  38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chi- 
cago, telephone  Randolph  3853. 

’92 — In  the  Los  Angeles  Express  for  August 
2nd  there  is  a long,  picturesque  account  of 
the  trip  of  Professor  Lynds  Jones  and  his 
Ecology  students  from  Oberlin  to  the  Pacific 
coast  and  back.  The  Ecology  trip  is  becoming 
a classic  for  students  of  nature  in  the  United 
States. 

’93 — Dr.  Walter  V.  Gulick  died  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  February  10,  1922.  After  leaving 
Oberlin  Mr.  Gulick  taught  in  Chicago  and  Wis- 
consin. In  1896-7  he  was  superintendent  cf 
the  West  Side  Bureau  of  Associated  Charities 
in  Chicago.  He  then  took  a medical  course 
at  Rush  Medical  College,  graduating  in  1901. 
After  practicing  in  Oronoco,  Minn.,  he  settled 
down  as  physician  in  Washington,  first  at 
Tacoma  and  later  in  Seattle. 

’94 — Miss  Ellen  M.  Noble  died  on  June  13, 
1922,  in  Portland,  Conn.  Miss  Noble  was  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Noble. 
Dr.  Noble  was  for  many  years  a physician  in 
Oberlin.  Miss  Noble  graduated  from  Oberlin 
College  in  1894.  She  taught  for  several  years 
in  the  high  school  of  Racine.  Wis.  Later  she 
came  East,  and  for  the  past  eleven  years  had 
taught  in  the  high  school  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Noble,  Mrs.  Noble  made 
her  home  with  her  daughter  in  Hartford  until 
three  years  ago,  when  they  both  went  to 
Portland,  Conn.,  to  be  with  Mrs.  Noble’s  young- 
er daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Barbour.  Miss 
Nobles  health  had  failed  somewhat  during 
the  past  two  years,  but  she  continued  teaching 
in  Hartford  until  two  weeks  before  her  death. 
The  funeral  was  held  in  Trinity  Church,  Port- 
land, Conn.  The  burial  was  in  the  Barbour 
family  lot  in  Middletown,  Conn. 


’94 — Bernard  G.  Mattson  is  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  at  Manistee,  Mich. 

’95 — George  H.  Doran  Company  published 
this  summer  an  excellent  "study  of  effective 
speechmaking"  entitled  “Joining  in  Public  Dis- 
cussion" by  Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield,  associate 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  Wellesley  College  and 
instructor  in  the  Boston  Trade  Union  College. 

That  the  handbook  is  not  the  usual  resume 
of  platitudes  is  indicated  by  the  introduction 
which  makes  the  following  points: 

1.  The  right  ambition  for  one’s  speaking 
is  that  it  shall  be  influential. 

2.  A speaker’s  powrer  to  influence  begins 
with  a sense  for  the  motive  forces  in 
other  men’s  minds. 

3.  The  ideal  aim  for  a group  of  speakers 
is  to  create  a “concensus  on  the  matter 
discussed — that  is,  a conception  to  which 
each  has  contributed  and  on  which  all 
are  disposed  to  act.” 

With  these  points  in  view  Mr.  Sheffield 
avoids  discussion  of  the  technical  quibbles  of 
formal  debate  and  treats  the  far  more  im- 
portant matters  which  combine  to  make  the 
effective  speaker  a power  among  men. 

’97 — E.  A.  Seibert,  43  Rockwood  Avenue, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  to  the  assistant 
principalship  of  Parker  High  School  of  that 
city. 

Ex.’OO — Ralph  Williams  and  Reva  Allen  were 
married  August  31st.  Their  address  is  116 
Elm  street,  Oberlin,  O. 

’02 — Mrs.  Laura  Merrill  Andrews  of  Honolulu 
reports  a very  pleasant  informal  meeting  of 
Oberlin  people  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Forbes  on  August  17th  (Mrs.  Forbes’  son  is  in 
Oberlin  now).  Mrs.  Stanley  Livingston,  Mrs. 
Ada  Whitney  Weinrich  and  her  mother,  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Whitney,  Mrs.  John  Gulick,  Mrs.  O.  H. 
Gulick  and  Miss  Julia  Gulick  were  there. 

’03 — Dr.  E.  B.  Allen  delivered  the  dedicatory 
address  for  the  new  Bethlehem  church  in  con- 
nection with  the  Schauffler  School  in  Cleve- 
land, June  6th. 

C ’04 — J.  Gerald  Tyler,  director  of  music  at 
Sumner  High  School,  St.  Louis,  will  have 
several  songs  in  a collection  of  songs  for  chil- 
dren being  compiled  by  Walter  Damrosch.  The 
St.  Louis  Star  of  September  12  and  13  reviews 
his  achievements  as  a composer,  referring  es- 
pecially to  his  composition  of  the  music  for 
the  Missouri  Pageant  and  later  for  the  Virginia 
Pageant. 

’05 — Frances  Knox  Vincent  has  been  active 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manila  Branch 
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of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  which  has  35  members,  and  is  work- 
ing for  a better  school  system  for  the  white 
children  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

T-  06  The  Rev.  Samuel  R.  McCarthy  and 
Anne  Comstock  McCarthy  (C.  ’02 -’06)  have 
moved  to  Livingston,  Mont.,  where  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy has  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Hol- 
brook Congregational  church.  Their  address 
is  206  South  Sixth  Street  and  they  hope  to  see 
many  Oberlin  friends  at  the  above  address  in 
the  "Gateway  to  Yellowstone  Park.” 

’06  - ’05 — Born  to  Clara  Husted  Wolfe  and 
Jesse  B.  Wolfe  of  Fenchowfu,  Shansi,  China, 
a daughter,  Mary  Evangeline,  on  June  9th. 

’06 — Hsiang  H.  Rung  is  on  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment Commission  with  C.  T.  Wang  and 
other  men  of  national  importance  to  settle  the 
questions  arising  from  the  return  of  Shantung 
after  the  many  years  of  occupation  by  Ger- 
mans and  Japanese. 

’06 — Professor  F.  Easton  Carr  received  his 
doctor’s  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
this  June. 

’07 — Walter  J.  Gifford’s  Introduction  to  Psy- 
chology was  awarded  a first  place  in  a contest 
for  psychology  teachers  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Presidents  of  State  Teach- 
ers Colleges.  Mr.  Gifford’s  introduction  is  a 
syllabus  based  on  his  experience  as  a teacher 
of  psychology  and  as  Dean  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  at  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

’07 — Warren  E.  Griffith  is  chairman  of  the 
state  committee  to  promote  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  for  ocean  vessels.  The 
project  will  be  of  especial  value  to  Toledo 
which  has  the  largest  and  most  convenient 
harbor  on  Lake  Erie. 

’09 — William  H.  Belden  is  professor  of  Math- 
ematics in  Mount  Royal  College,  Alberta,  Can- 
ada. 

’09,  Cons.  ’10 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Dickin- 
son (Bessie  McClure)  have  returned  from  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  spent  in  London,  Paris, 
and  Vienna,  where  Mr.  Dickinson  was  engaged 
on  a piece  of  research  work,  the  partial  re- 
sults of  which  are  to  appear  this  fall  in  a 
chapter  contributed  to  “Vassar  Medieval 
Studies.”  Mr.  Dickinson  returns  to  Vassar 
College  with  promotion  to  a full  professorship, 
and  as  acting  chairman  of  the  music  depart- 
ment in  the  absence  of  Professor  Gow.  Their 
address  is  153  College  Avenue. 


C TO — Edna  Treat  will  study  in  New  York 
this  winter. 

Ex  TO — Dean  T.  Prosser  is  a trustee  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  He  and  Luther  Be- 
dortha  have  large  cattle  ranches  near  Tie 
Siding,  Wyoming. 

TO— Willella  Shearer  keeps  a gift  shop  at 
Marysville,  Ohio,  and  her  sister,  Rosemary,  a 
similar  shop  in  New  York  City. 

TO  - ’07— Harlan  Durand  Dulmage  and  Mar- 
garet Taylor  were  married  July  8th,  at  Green’s 
Farms,  Conn. 

’ll— During  part  of  last  year  Donald  M. 
Brodie  was  traveling  in  north  Africa  and  the 
Near  East  with  Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane.  At 
present  Mr.  Brodie  is  permanently  in  New 
York  as  office  manager  for  Charles  R.  Crane. 
Address  70  Fifth  Avenue. 

’ll — Otis  T.  Curtis  was  promoted  to  a full 
professorship  of  Plant  Physiology  at  Cornell 
this  June. 

’ll — R.  E.  Cushman  was  one  of  three  men  to 
be  promoted  to  full  professorship  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  this  June.  On  account 
of  ill  health  he  did  not  teach  at  the  University 
of  California  as  he  had  planned. 

T2 — Frank  Thayer,  assistant  professor  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  University,  was 
lecturer  in  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  this  summer. 

T2 — Alice  Barber  and  Edward  J.  Lorenz, 
president  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  were 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Toledo, 
September  ninth. 

Cons.  ex.  T2 — Archibald  M.  Crombie  is  with 
the  Stanley  H.  Andrews  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

T2 — Miss  Clara  L.  Hathaway  has  transferred 
from  the  Women’s  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
to  Memorial  Hospital,  Orange,  N.  J. 

T2  - ’08 — Nellie  F.  Pelton  and  Chester  A. 
Allen  were  married  August  9th,  at  Fargo,  N. 
Dak.  Their  address  is  1440  Second  Avenue,  S. 

T3 — Margaret  Emma  Alger  and  Walter  Par- 
sons, a graduate  of  Western  Reserve  Univers- 
ity, were  married  August  17  in  Richfield,  Ohio. 
Their  address  is  1954  E,  73rd  St.,  Cleveland. 

’13  - ’ll — Born  to  Lucy  W.  Curtis  and  Otis  F. 
Curtis,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  September  4th,  a 
daughter,  Margaret  Anne. 

An  article  about  the  peculiar  transference 
of  sounds  into  color  imagery,  a strange  gift  of 
Edgar  Curtis,  age  four,  will  appear  soon  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 

’13-TO — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleo  C.  West  (Ruth  B. 
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French)  have  moved  from  Detroit  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  Mr.  West  is  with  the  Pru 
dential  Life  Insurance  Co.,  8th  Floor  North 
American  Bldg.  Home  address:  5728  Hazel 
Avenue. 

’13 — Matie  M.  Merrill  and  Clifford  B.  Parker 
were  married  August  17.  Their  address  is  1639 
Elsinore  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

’13 — Born  to  Helen  McDonald  Altgelt  and 
Ernest  S.  Altgelt,  on  February  13,  1922,  a son, 
John  McDonald. 

’13 — The  address  of  Ruth  E.  Hodsdon  is  now 
Veterans  Bureau,  510  Spreckles  Bldg.,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

’13 -’ll — In  Home  Lands  for  June,  1922, 
Helen  Belknap,  ’13,  has  an  account  of  Lot 
Isaacs’  “larger  parish”  at  Collbran,  Plateau 
Valley,  Colorado.  Mr.  Isaacs  is  director  of 
extension  work  for  a united  parish  of  150 
square  miles.  The  community  church  is  a 
model  for  utility  in  the  service  of  a whole 
countryside. 

’14 — W.  J.  Merle  Scott  has  charge  of  the 
Surgical  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

’14 — Warren  D.  Healy  is  in  Rangoon,  Burma, 
as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  director  of  Physical  Education 
for  Burma,  and  adviser  to  the  government  in 
Practical  Education.  Last  year  he  had  more 
than  100  school  teachers  in  his  government 
classes.  He  is  also  secretary  of  the  Rangoon 
Vigilance  Society. 

’14 — A fine  syllabus  for  college  courses  in 
Modern  European  History  has  been  prepared 
by  Franklin  Charles  Palm,  now  instructor  in 
History  at  the  University  of  California. 

’14— Rees  H.  Davis,  Fred  J.  Young,  and  Clare 
M.  Vrooman  announce  that  they  have  formed 
a partnership  for  the  general  practice  of  law' 
under  the  name  of  Davis,  Young  & Vrooman, 
with  offices  at  1540  Guardian  Building,  Cleve 
land,  O.  Telephones:  Main  7389;  Central  396. 

A.B. ’14,  A.M. ’20,  D.B. ’22— Harold  H.  Hester 
who  is  studying  in  the  seminary  is  pastor  of 
the  Brownhelm  Congregational  church  for  the 
year. 

’14  -’15— Harold  C.  Spore  and  Clara  E.  Olt- 
man  w’ere  married  July  7th,  in  Oberlin.  They 
W'ill  reside  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  at  502  N.  Elmwood 
Avenue. 

’15— Helen  F.  Harvey  and  Clark  D.  Lamber- 
ton  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  were  married  at  the  Uni- 
versity Chapel,  Cleveland,  July  15th.  They  are 
spending  the  summer  in  Switzerland  and  north- 


ern Italy  but  will  return  to  Cleveland  w'here 
they  will  reside  the  coming  year. 

’15 — Edith  Ilusted  returned  to  Oberlin  early 
in  August  from  Kobe,  Japan,  where  she  has 
been  teaching  in  Kobe  College. 

’15 — Hazel  M.  Fish  and  Harold  W.  Louns- 
bury  were  married  August  9th.  They  will  re- 
side in  Cincinnati. 

’15 — Florence  Yerger  is  now  Mrs.  Florence 
Y.  Reed.  Her  address  is  Strawn,  Kans. 

’15 — Mary  P.  Aldrich  is  now  Mrs.  Leo  H. 
Wagner  and  lives  at  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio. 

’16 — Mary  S.  Yocom  is  at  Columbia  Univers- 
ity taking  graduate  study  in  Kindergarten 
Education.  Her  address  is  417  W.  120th,  New 
York  City. 

’16 — Charles  D.  Giauque,  principal  of  the 
American  Academy,  formerly  Tsingtao  Insti- 
tute, has  been  successful  in  building  up  in 
Tsingtao  a preparatory  school  on  American 
lines  which  will  accomodate  30  boys  and  20 
girls.  This  is  one  of  the  schools  open  to 
American  children  in  foreign  countries  which 
have  achieved  such  a standard  that  mission- 
aries have  ceased  to  send  their  children  to 
Tank  Home  in  Oberlin. 

’16 — Miss  Grace  D.  Allen  has  accepted  a po- 
sition as  instructor  in  Latin  at  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

’16 — Florence  E.  Bisbee  is  a teacher  in  the 
high  school  at  Kenosha,  Wis. 

’16 — Grace  F.  Talmadge  is  now  Mrs.  Freder- 
ick C.  Trussell.  Her  address  is  17476  Shaw 
Avenue,  Lakewood,  Cleveland,  O. 

’16 — Miss  Nessie  Hobbs  will  teach  physical 
education  in  Riverside  high  school.  Riverside, 
Calif.,  this  year. 

’17 — The  engagement  of  Richard  R.  Fauver 
and  Eieanore  Horn  of  Lorain,  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

’17 — Esther  Alger  is  taking  her  master’s  de- 
gree in  Western  Reserve  University  in  nursing. 
She  is  already  a graduate  nurse. 

’17 — The  Rev.  Kenneth  S.  Beam  is  on  fur- 
lough from  his  missionary  service  in  Japan. 
His  address  is  Missionary  Home,  Claremont, 
Calif. 

’17 — Helen  H.  Tuck  and  George  E.  Cohron 
were  married  August  22nd,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride  in  Oberlin.  Their  address  is  2287  E. 
103rd  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

’17 — Norman  L.  Hill  and  Mary  T.  Sherwood 
w'ere  married  August  30th  in  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
They  will  reside  in  Madison,  Wis. 

’18 — John  Davis,  having  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
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istration,  is  with  the  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  Na- 
tional Bank  in  San  Francisco. 

Ex.  MS — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  N. 
Bates,  on  August  7th,  1921,  a son,  Newton  Bar- 
rett Bates.  Newton  Barrett  Bates  is  the 
grandson  of  Rev.  Newton  W.  Bates,  ’82. 

’18 — Harvey  C.  Cheney  is  associated  with  Mr. 
L.  B.  Fauver  in  the  practice  of  law.  His  pres- 
ent address  is  1102  Lorain  County  Bank  Build- 
ing, Elyria. 

’18 — Sarah  M.  Rosenbaum  is  now  Mrs.  Arthur 
E.  Meigs.  Her  address  is  10  North  Linden 
Street,  Warren,  0. 

'18 — Edith  Honess  received  the  M.  A.  de- 
gree from  Columbia  University  in  June,  major- 
ing in  English. 

’19 — Marguerite  Grove  received  the  M.  A.  de- 
gree from  Columbia  University  in  June,  major- 
ing in  Rural  Sociology  and  Religious  Education. 
She  is  now  Young  People’s  Secretary  for  the 
Buffalo  Presbytery. 

’19 — Mrs.  E.  S.  Ellison  (Anna  Holcomb)  is 
to  be  reached  care  The  Weather  Bureau  office, 
1500  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  Mr.  Ellison  is  engaged  in  the  fruit- 
frost  investigation,  his  work  taking  him  to 
various  sections  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

’19 — Howard  D.  Hull  and  Deborah  Milford 
were  married  August  29th.  Their  address  is 
Kent,  Ohio. 

’19 — Born  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  Kirshner  Brown 
and  Grant  H.  Brown,  a daughter,  Charlene 
Adrian,  on  July  9th. 

’19  - ’21 — Lloyd  W.  Burneson  and  Ruth  G. 
Parsons  were  married  June  29th  at  the  home 
of  the  bride  in  Oberlin.  Their  address  is  28 
Union  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

’20 — Esther  G.  Crockett  and  Paul  A.  Quain 
tance  were  married  September  12.  Their  ad- 
dress is  1832  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

’20 — Helen  C.  Paulison  is  director  of  Physi- 
cal Education  for  Women  at  Northern  Normal 
and  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

’20 — Irma  A.  Forman  and  William  B.  Kin- 
caid were  married  August  15th  in  Oberlin,  at 
the  home  of  the  bride. 

’20 — Ida  R.  Mills  has  left  the  Registrar’s  of- 
fice in  Oberlin,  where  she  has  been  assistant 
to  Miss  Wolcott,  and  is  now  at  419  Boylton 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

’20— Miss  Elsie  C.  Eddy  is  teaching  physical 
education  in  Troy,  Ohio. 

’20,  P.  S.  M. ’18 — Ethel  M.  Becker  and  Dr.  J. 
Arthur  Ellertson  were  married  August  4th. 


They  will  reside  in  Madison,  Ohio,  where  Mrs. 
Ellertson  will  continue  to  be  Township  Super- 
visor of  Music. 

’20 — Edna  C.  Boys  and  Robert  S.  Hurtt  were 
married  May  31st.  Mr.  Hurtt  is  a graduate 
of  the  Purdue  Electrical  Engineering  School, 
’22.  Their  address  is  Box  625,  Midland,  Pa. 

’21— Gertrude  Andress  is  teacher  of  Civics 
in  the  high  school  at  Norfolk,  Neb. 

’21 — Laura  M.  Schleman  is  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  high  school  at  Pa’nesville,  Ohio. 
Her  address  is  care  Mary  A.  Slocum,  101  W. 
Erie  Street. 

’21  D.  B. — Otis  F.  Rockwood  is  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Chelsea,  Vt. 

’21 — G.  R.  Kinman  is  a student  in  the  Harv- 
ard Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

’21 — Jean  C.  Larson  is  teaching  in  the  Paines- 
dale,  Mich.,  high  school. 

’21 — Elmina  Chatfield  is  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  high  school  at  Littleton,  Colo. 

’21 — Harold  C.  Beard  will  join  the  faculty 
staff  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, in  the  fall  as  part-time  instructor  in  the 
department  of  Industrial  Science,  College  of 
Industries.  He  will  also  do  graduate  work  in 
chemistry.  During  the  past  year  he  has  been 
head  of  the  science  department  in  the  Palmyra, 
N.  J„  high  school. 

’21 — Alice  Child  will  teach  in  Wellington, 
Ohio,  high  school  for  the  year  1922-23. 

’21 — Miss  Harriet  G.  Bray  is  research  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  D.  W.  Johnson,  professor  of  Physiog- 
raphy in  Columbia  University. 

’21 — Mildred  Olney.  is  with  the  Hennepin 
County  Child  Welfare  Board,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  again  this  year. 

’21 — Charlotte  A.  Taylor  is  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  high  school  at  Lennox,  S.  Dak. 

’21 — Ivennette  Griffith,  after  studying  French 
in  Paris,  France,  this  summer,  is  teaching  at 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

’21 — Frances  Yocum  is  at  Columbia  Univers- 
ity doing  graduate  work  in  Religious  Education. 
Her  address  is  417  W.  120th,  New  York  City. 

’21 — Louie  L.  Myers  and  Lois  E.  Shaw  were 
married  July  19tli  in  Oberlin.  They  will  make 
their  home  in  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

’21 — Lucien  Hynes  Warner  and  Helen  Went- 
worth were  married  June  27th  in  Andover, 
Mass.  They  will  live  in  Peking,  China,  where 
Mr.  Warner  is  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
Peking  University. 
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T >2i — h.  Roy  Phillipi  and  Madeline  Howe 
were  married  July  11th.  They  will  reside  in 
Glendive,  Mont.,  where  Mr.  Phillipi  has  a pas- 
torate. 

>2i — The  engagement  o£  Marguerite  Smith 
and  Carroll  Browning  was  announced  June 
20th  at  a party  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Hucltins. 

>21 — Clara  B.  Spade  is  teaching  English  in 
the  Community  High  School  at  Hinckley,  111. 

>21 — Mary  Rena  Kellogg  is  teaching  in  South 
Euclid,  Ohio. 

>21 — Sukekazu  Torii  is  studying  at  Columbia 
University.  He  will  return  to  Japan  after  the 
first  semester  where  he  expects  to  teach.  He 
is  to  be  reached  care  Rev.  A.  Kato,  323  W. 
108th  St.,  New  York  City. 

'21 — Carol  E.  Jensen  and  Charles  A.  Persons 
were  married  June  20th  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah. 
Their  address  is  130  Cedar  Street,  Elyria,  O. 

'21 — Laurabell  K.  Williams  is  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Senior  High  School  at  Struthers,  O. 

'21 — Until  November  lltli  Mr.  T.  J.  Cornelius 
will  still  be  engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  deputation 
work  with  headquarters  in  London.  After  that 
date  his  address  will  be  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Rangoon, 
Burma. 

'21 — Kenneth  C.  Bunker  is  director  of  re- 
ligious education  for  the  West  Congregational 
Church,  Akron,  Ohio.  Address:  332  Crown 
Street. 

’21  -’22 — H.  A.  Holden  Pray  and  Charlotte 
Moody  were  married  in  the  bride’s  home  in 
Marysville,  Ohio,  on  August  23.  Mr.  Pray  re- 
ceived his  M.A.  in  Chemistry  from  Harvard 
last  June. 

Cons,  ex  ’24 — Miss  Lily  Shen  and  C.  K.  Chow 
were  married  July  29th  in  Tientsin,  China. 
Mr.  Chow  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Peking  Mukden 
Railway. 


Ex.  Cons.  — Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gatrell  died  on 
May  28th  in  Shanghai,  China.  Most  of  her 
life  was  spent  in  China  where  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Whiting  were  missionaries. 


IN  HONOR  OF  MR.  R.  G.  PETERS 

Mr.  R.  G.  Peters,  known  throughout 
the  state  of  Michigan  as  a pioneer  lum- 
berman and  salt  manufacturer,  and  to 
the  Oberlin  alumni  as  the  donor  of 
Peters  Hall,  was  honored  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  ninetieth  birthday  by  a cele- 
bration held  at  Orchard  Beach  State 
Park,  Manistee,  on  July  2. 

Mr.  Peters,  who  is  enjoying  remark- 
able health  and  strength  for  one  of  his 
years,  was  personally  present  and  re- 
sponded to  the  congratulatory  addresses. 
Oberlin  College  was  represented  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Bohn,  Assistant  to  the  President. 

The  alumni  join  with  Oberlin  College 
in  sending  a message  of  congratulations, 
appreciation,  and  affectionate  esteem  to 
Mr.  R.  G.  Peters,  friend  and  benefactor 
of  Oberlin. 


THE 

PURITY 

RESTAURANT 

Meals  and  Lunches  at 
All  Hours 

The  Gathering  Place  for 
Alumni 


NEW  LINES  OF  MANY  KINDS 


COLLEGE  GOODS  AS  WELL 


A.  R.  K I M P T O N,  Jeweler 

7 SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 


Is  Your  Family  Safe? 


Will  your  wife  and  children  benefit  by  your 
insurance  as  you  intend?  Ask  for  “Could 
It  Happen  to  You?”  by  writing  your  name  and 
address  on  the  margin  of  this  advertisement 
and  mailing  it  to  the  Publicity  Department  of 

XLhc  Cleveland 
Uruet  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Resources  $ 1 15,000,000 


Real  Estate 
in 

Cleveland  and  Suburbs 

Our  Organization  is  so  arranged 
as  to  give  specialized  service  to 
our  clients  in  every  phase  of  real 
estate  business. 

The  A.  B.  Smythe  Company 

Second  Floor,  Erie  Building 
East  Ninth  and  Prospect 
CLEVELAND 

Member  of  the  Cleveland  Real  Estate 
Board 


SOMETHING  NEW 

FOR  STUDENTS 


“The  Bank  on  the  Corner  ” has  in- 
augurated a new  plan  for  the  handling 
of  the  bank  accounts  of  students,  whereby 
each  depositor  may  know,  at  any  time 
and  without  calling  at  the  Bank,  just 
what  his  balance  is.  This  plan  does  away 
with  the  “ no  funds  ” check  and  overdraft 
nuisance. 


THE 

STATE  SAVINGS  BANK 
COMPANY 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


Some  Oberlin  Ideals 


“That  Oberlin  may  be  as  good  a college  as  can  be  made; 
needing  to  apologize  for  no  element  in  its  life  or  work;  empha- 
sizing quality  rather  than  quantity;  putting  lirst  things  first; 
maintaining  a high  standard  in  all  parts  of  its  work,  so  that  its 
degree  may  be  one  in  which  all  its  graduates  may  take  pride. 
That  Oberlin  College  may  continue  to  be  a college  of  marked 
individuality;  and  that  as  a part  of  this  individuality,  the  Col- 
lege may  continue  to  stand  for  courage,  for  convictions,  for  ideals, 
for  a training  that  gives  world-vision  and  prepares  for  world- 
living, for  citizenship  in  the  new  civilization  which  we  may 
trust  is  dawning.” — President  King. 


“ That  Oberlin  should  be — and  is — a college  for  the  building  of  Christian  character;  for  the 
stimulation  and  intensive  training  of  the  intellect;  for  the  development  and  conservation  of 
bodily  strength,  vigor,  and  grace;  for  the  formation  of  the  closest  and  most  lasting  friendships 
of  life;  for  laying  firm  foundations  for  occupational  training  or  vocational  pursuits;  and  for 
learning  the  profitable  use  and  enjoyment  of  leisure.” — Dean  C.  N.  Cole. 


“ Our  ideal  for  the  Oberlin  School  of  Theology  is  that  its  faculty  and  students  may  work 
out  together  such  an  understanding  of  the  life  and  influence  of  Jesus  Christ  as  shall  stir  the 
conscience  and  enthuse  the  heart  of  our  generation  in  every  land.  To  this  end  we  wish  to 
maintain  our  great  inheritance;  unhampered  thinking;  the  scrutiny,  so  far  as  is  feasible,  of  the 
original  sources  of  information  whether  in  ancient  literature  or  contemporary  life;  and  the 
candid  facing  of  the  most  important  results  of  research  in  every  department  of  knowledge 
that  bears  upon  religious  experience.” — Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth. 


The  cooperation  of  all  Alumni  and  former  students  is  urged  in  bring- 
ing to  Oberlin  the  students  desired  for  enrolment  in  all  departments  for 
the  next  college  year.  For  catalogues  and  information  write  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  College,  George  M.  Jones. 


Ohio  State  Mortgage 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Company 


8%  Tax  Exempt,  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 


The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  was  organized  in  February,  1916,  with  a capital  of 
$10,000.  The  company  buys  short  time  mortgage  notes  at  a discount,  and  either  holds  them 
until  maturity  or  sells  them  at  a profit.  The  company  also  makes  first  mortgage  construction 
loans,  and  collateral  loans  secured  by  mortgages.  Each  mortgage  is  secured  by  a much  greater 
amount  in  real  estate.  The  capital  stock  of  The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  is  non- 
assessable and  is  exempt  from  State,  County  and  Municipal  taxes.  Dividends  are  exempt 
from  the  normal  Federal  Income  Tax.  Every  share  issued  was  paid  for  in  full,  none  was 
given  away,  nor  will  any  be  given  away. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

The  following  statement  shows  the  financial  strength  of  the  company: 


Authorized  Issued 

Common  Stock  $1,000,000  $579,000 

8%  Preferred  Stock 1,000,000  182,000 


Total  Authorized  Capital  $2,000,000  $761,000 

Assets  of  the  company  as  of  July  31,  1922  $841,115.07 

Regular  annual  dividend  on  common  stock  since  1916  10% 

Extra  dividends  on  common  stock  since  1916  25% 

Regular  annual  dividend  on  preferred  stock  8% 


MANAGEMENT 


A I > Y I S O R Y BOA  R D 


Azariah  S.  Root 
Joseph  D.  Paterson 
David  P.  Maclure 
Judge  Florence  E.  Allen 
H.  F.  Vaughan 


Thomas  A.  Cheney 
C.  M.  Goodwin 
Joseph  Maca 
John  D.  Osmond 
C.  H.  Pratt 


OFFICERS 

Robb  O.  Bartholomew,  President 
Brennan  B.  West,  Vice-President 
John  R.  Watson,  Secretary 
L.  T.  Goodwin,  Treasurer 


The  stock  can  be  purchased  at  $100  per  share  for  cash,  or  20%  cash  and  2%  monthly. 
On  partial  payments  the  company  will  pay  6%  interest  on  the  amount  credited  to  the  pur- 
chaser if  made  according  to  the  terms  on  the  application. 


For  a limited  time  each  subscriber  to  preferred  stock  at  $100  a share,  may  if  he  desires, 
also  subscribe  to  one  half  as  much  common  stock  also  at  $100  a share.  Fractions  of  shares 
will  not  be  issued.  Dividends  from  earnings  begin  from  date  of  subscription. 

OBERLIN  REPRESENTATIVE,  MR.  CHARLES  H.  HABEL. 


David  P.  Maclure 

541  Engineers  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


